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ARE WE DOING OUR BEST? 


Isn’t it a good time now, while the nights are 
long and days with no strenuous toil are before 
us, to do a little planning for the new year’s work? 
Have we really done our best with the year just 
past?) Have we given our work the thought and 
attention it merits and looked ahead, preparing 
for all emergencies, and all opportunities that 
have come up before us? Perhaps not. 

I think our profession is one that will never 
permit perfection in methods and management. I 
sometimes take comfort in this thought: That 
farming is one occupation that cannot be run on 
cut and dried principles; that each day brings up 
something new, perhaps a something that tries 
the patience, the nerve and the skill as they could 
be tested in no other way. 

However, let us be sure that we are trying to 
do our best. Suecess comes with the trial; we 
ean only win by constant effort through experi- 
ment and study of our work. 

But here just a few things come up before me; 
they have been bobbing up all the while I have 
deen going thus far. 

iE. 

Are we doing our best to have plenty of good 
things to eat? I fear that many of us have not. 
Oh, the delicious things that can be made to grow 
in the garden with little effort and cost! The 
farm garden is a simple thing if it is properly 
planned. My idea is that it should be long and 
narrow in shape and everything planted in rows. 
How simple, then, to take care of it! The entire 
work can be done with a horse and cultivator and 
no hand-workin hoes to tire the back and the 
arms after a hard day’s work in the field. I know 
what both ways mean; I have hoed and hoed, and 
pulled weeds until my back has ached and my 
arms were tired. But the new way is so simple, 
so practical. A couple rows to corn for table use; 
a half row to beets and onions; a cvuple half rows 
to beans; a short stretch of okra,and a couple rows 
to cabbage and then other vegetables in season 
and turn to supply the table constantly through- 
Then, too, 
I think we should have a small area devoted to 
small fruits. 


out the spring and summer months. 


Two rows to raspberries; one to cur- 
rants; one to gooseberries, and blackberries, too. 
Why not? All can be cultivated and cared for 
with ease and little labor. And finally the straw- 
berry bed. Please do not neglect this. I even now 
think of strawberries and cream! And pray tell 
me, who has a better right to all these things 
than the farmer? 

I suggest this kind of farm garden not for com- 
mercial purposes. No, not that; it is for the boys 
and girls, the fathers and mothers of the farm. 
They deserve these good things. Are we doing our 
best to provide them? 


Are we doing our best to keep our smoke-houses 
well supplied withmeat? Now is a good time to 





think about this matter. I am perfectly willing 
for all of us to do a good lot of thinking about 
cotton this coming year. But I do hope we will 
not get too enthusiastic over the possibilities and 
put every spare acre to cotton. That would surely 
be a mistake. We must think of other matters as 
well. Hogs are just as profitable as cotton, and 
there is no.danger of over doing the growing of 
pigs. How nice it is to have a bunch of pigs to 
sell as well as cotton and other farm crops! And 
then, too, bear in mind, if you raise all necessary 
meat, that much is saved from the cotton sales. 
I am sure if we knew just how many train loads 
of pork and beef that come into our State each 
year, we would be convinced that a good many of 
us are not doing our best to raise what meat is 
needed for the farm home. 


III. 


Then are we all doing our best to improve our 
homes so as to make them a pride and a joy to 
ourselves ? 

How much better a farm-house looks where the 
weeds are kept down, the fences in repair, and the 
lawn and yards neat and trim. In fact, lime is so 
cheap we all can afford to white-wash all the 
fences surrounding the houses and barn. And a 
little work on rainy days, and at odd times, in 
trimming the walks, and planting a shrub here 
and a tree there, will oftimes improve the value 
and the comfort of the home a hundred per cent. 

Are we really doing our best? Isn’t each one 
of us able to do a little more to make country 
life the best of all lives to live? Where is there 
a better place to have all the good things than the 
eountry home? Let us try and think of the many 
ways to make the country mean more to us; to 
make the country life sweeter and fuller; the 
country home richer and better; and the farmer 
and his family, truly the king and his court in this 
fair Southland of ours. 


CHAS. W. BURKETT. 





This is the Way to Help Us. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Jan. 6, 1904. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I was delighted to see such strength 
being added in your Agricultural Editors. I have 
three good neighbors living near by me that do 
not take The Farmer. These men are amply able 
to take a number of papers, but just have not got- 
ten in to reading farm papers. I want to get 
you up a little club by the time I renew, in this 
month, and want you send these three neighbors 
your January 5 number, if you have any on hand, 
and send your next issue to these parties, namely: 


M. G. Bishop, H. C. Hagan, A. T. Andrews; post- 
office, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Respectfully, R. O. CATE. 





A thrifty farmer, says the Durham Sun, being 
asked how he got success on a small farm, replied: 
“T make it a rule, when I go to market, to bring 
home more money than I earried away. In 
other words, I endeavor to sell in value more 
than I buy, and to grow everything on the farm 
for my own use that the land will produce.” This 
simply means that this man exercised close 
economy, in connection with good judgment, and 
this rule will invariably bring success whether on 
a big or little farm. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS.—CXXXVI. 





Why My Neighbor Fails to Make Oats. 


Editors Progressive Farmer: 


“T shall abandon the oat crop; I have failed sev- 
eral times and I don’t care to lose any more 
money on the crop.” The above remarks were 
made by a large farmer who had succeeded in 
raising big crops of cotton, corn and tobacco. 

Now let us examine his method of farming. He 
is very careful to put his land in the very best 
condition possible for the crop that make such 
successes, by deep plowing, heavy applications of 
fertilizers and manures. Then he does all the 
work in cultivating the crop that he thinks will 
do any good. No wonder he succeeds. 

But let us notice his treatment of the oat crop. 
In the first place he selects some poor land that 
he thinks too poor for other crops and sows his 
seed late in the ‘spring. The crop is put in with 
a one-horse plow, some of the seed are buried by 
turfs of dead grass, some is covered by hard clods, 
while the balance stands a better show being cov- 
ered with loose soil, which is the only kind that 
should ever hide any kind of small grain. 

Next we will look at the crop when it has come 
up. There is a little green streak where the fur- 
rows join, then that thin poor soil which will 
make nothing has a perfect stand and shows up 
the best of any in the field. But look at that deep 
soil and that bottom which is noted for heavy 
crops: the stand is less than one-third. Any one 
wishing to make a heavy crop of oats should plow 
the land at least twice, sowing the grain ahead 
of the second plowing. If a cutaway or disk har- 
row is used the land should be turned with an or- 
dinary plow first and then put in the seed with 
the cutaway. We tried the cutaway alone, but 
had better results by first turning the land. 

Where manure or fertilizer is used we prefer 
putting it on the plowed surface. We hope our 
farmers will put in good crops of this valuable 
grain. 

As to the time of sowing, we prefer October 
and November for the early maturing kinds and 
September for late varieties, when sown in the 
fall, and we prefer February for the spring crop. 
Late kinds ought not to be sown only in the fall, 
as the rust is apt to destroy the crop. About two 
bushels per acre is about right for seeding in 
both seasons. 

We want to warn the readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer in regard to the Irish notato seed, as 
the price is steadily advancing. They may not get 
very high, but there is every prospect of a sharp 
advance. This is intended for both buyers and 
sellers, so both can be benefited. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Col. Olds: Talking with the representative of 
the American Tobacco Company regarding a pos- 
sible advance in the prices of leaf tobacco very 
shortly, the Observer correspondent was told that 
no advance was probable. The tobacco business is 
very dull; in the sharpest sort of a contrast with 
what it was a year ago. No doubt last season 
marked the top notch in the leaf trade in this 
State. 
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Soils, Crops and Fertilizers 


CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


State Chemist North Caro)ina Department of Agriculture 
and Di-ector Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inqriries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











THE LIPPS PATENT PROCESS FOR MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPOST FERTILIZERS. 


A letter from a farmer in Stanly County 
brings the information that ageuts are offering 
this process for sale in that county. For four or 
five years Mr. Lipps and his agents have been 
selling his “process” in various parts of the State; 
first, as a “secret process,” and then as a “patent 
process.” We have published two or three articles 
in the papers of the State and in the Bulletins of 
the Department of Agriculture regarding the 
“process,” it being given in full, with a discus- 
sion of it, in the February, 1902, Bulletin. 

The materials employed, to quote from the 
patent, are as follows: 

“In the manufacture of a ton of this fertilizer 
about two parts of manure and about one part of 
dirt, together with chemicals in about the follow- 
ing proportions are employed: 


“Fourteen per cent acid phospate.... 100 lbs. 
EIB: 559 as Stareveie Ae oe oa er 100 Ibs. 
MaUrIAte Of MOUREN c.6% oo v0.00: sj0 0 cece ss 50 Ibs. 
Nitrate of soda (saltpeter).......... 25 Ibs. 
Chloride of sodium (salt)...../..... 25 Ibs. 
Sulphate of ammonia................ 5 lbs.” 


These materials are directed to be mixed in the 
following way: 

First put down a layer of the manure, on which 
sprinkle some sulphate of ammonia, on this some | 
salt, on this acid phosphate, then put down a thin 
layer of the lime. These layers are repeated un- 
til about one-half ton is made. Then add a thin) 
layer of dirt, over which sprinkle nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash and lime, repeating these until 
the ton is made. 
to 90 days, when it is ready to be sacked or used. 

Fertilizers are valuable mainly for the am- 
monia, phosphoric acid and potash they contain. 
A ton of the above mixture would have 305 
pounds of chemicals and fertilizer materials and 
1,695 pounds of manure and dirt. On basis of the 
1,695 pounds manure, which would make it bet- 
ter than if a portion were dirt, a ton would con- | 
tain about— 


Twenty pounds phosphoric acid. 

Thirty pounds of potash. 

Sixteen pounds ammonia; 
or the mixture would analyze: One per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 1.6 per cent potash and 8 per cent 
ammonia. 

This shows it to be a very low grade fertilizer, 
with the fertilizer constituents badly proportion- 
ed for ordinary crops, though the claim is made 
that the material is “well balanced.” The fact 
that it contains one and one-half times as much 
potash as phosphoric acid, and twice as much as 
ammonia, should be sufficient evidence to any ob- 
servant farmer that the mixture made by this 
“process” is not well suited to general crops. On 
the average lands of the State, for cotton, in 
particular, fertilizers which contain about equal 
quantities of potash and ammonia, with two to 
two and one-half times these amounts of phos- 
phoric acid, are the ones that give best results. 
There would seem to be then very little deserving 
serious consideration in the claim that the product 
of this “process” is a better balanced fertilizer 
than those usually sold by manufacturers. There 
is nothing new or ingenious in the materials em- 
ployed, manure, dirt, acid phosphate, muriate of 
potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
lime and salt being familiar and well known sub- 
stances. Except lime and salt, these materials 
are, and have been in frequent, if not constant, 
use for years by farmers and fertilizer manu- 


Now let the mixture stand 60 h 





facturers. Salt is not plant food, and lime as 
used, works far greater injury in driving off the 
ammonia from the manure than it does in pul- 
verizing the manure. The main value of the ma- 
nure, resting in its ammonia, it is mistaken econ- 
omy to throw a part of it, at least, away, merely 
for the sake of getting the less valuable residue 
in condition to put through a grain drill by the 
use of lime. A study of the arrangement of the 
materials shows that the claim made for this part 
of the “process” is poorly founded. Not only is 
the arrangement not desirable, but is very objec- 
tionable, in that the lime is placed where it does 
the greatest injury in driving off the ammonia, 
and likely also injuriously affecting the acid 
phosphate by making it less soluble as plant food. 
In making acid phosphate lime is taken from the 
insoluble phosphate rock by sulphuric acid, so as 
to make a more soluble material for plants. In 
this “process” the order is reversed, lime being 
given back to the acid phosphate, thus decreasing 
its’ solubility and value. The chief object in com- 
posting is to protect and render better for plant 
food the nitrogen or ammonia compound. 

In a summary way, then, it may be said with 
confidence, that there is nothing in the materials 
employed in the “Lipps Process” which give to it 
unusual merit or value. They are badly arranged 
and the proportions are poor. There is no reason 
why a farmer should pay $3 for such a “process,” 
and I can only account for the fact that some are 
doing so because of the air of mystery which is 
made to surround this, as is often the case with 
eee things. 





Cotton Boll Thresher. 


The cotton planters of Texas, says a recent 
press dispatch, are greatly interested in a me-. 
chanical device which has been invented by Reed 
Davis, a Grayson County farmer, by which un- 
opened cotton bolls which are left on the cotton 
stalk at the time of frost can be threshed out 
and the cotton which they contain obtained. In 


‘some seasons when frost comes early, cotton bolls 


which would yield a quarter of a bale to the acre 
are left unopened in the fields. All of this will 
now be saved. Mr. Davis’ invention is now in 
successful operation, attached to an _ ordinary 
wheat thresher. 





An Edgecombe Farmer on Some Farming Notes. 
Editors Progressive Farmers: 


Find enclosed $2.50. I have neglected this too 
long. I hope no one else has done so but me. 


It seems like time rolls round so fast. Your pa- 
per is like the old saying about the new broom 
sweeping clean: it stays and new and sweeps 
clean. It has had some good articles in it for 
the past few weeks that are worth its subscription 
price for the year. I wish you a happy New 
Year, and may the paper long live and its editor. 

I think the farmers all ought to be on their 
watch this year, especially on cotton, and not 
plant too much. The price is very good now, and 
let’s keep it so by not planting too much. I do 
not intend to plant but half next year that I did 
this, but want to make as much, or try to. The 
speculator has been having his time, now let’s 
have ours. 

I want to raise more hominy and hog from now 


on. I think sweet potatoes a good thing to raise 
for hogs. You can raise two hundred bushels to 
the acre. What can you beat that with? You 


may say peanuts. If you raise one hundred bus- 
hels they will shell one-fourth, then you have 
twenty-five bushels. JI have two hundred bushels 
for mine. : 

I will tell later how to keep potatoes if I don’t 
fail this winter. I have been trying a plan of 
my own for the past five or six years, and have 
not failed to keep them. D. POWELL. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. : 


[This is the kind of informal, helpful letters 
that we should like to get in dozen lots every day. 
When you send your renewal, kind reader, add 
a nove of the same general order.—Editor.] 





Corn Breeding Tests. 


The Agricultural Experiment Stations through- 
out the country are greatly interested in the in- 
vestigations that are being made toward securing 
particular breeds of certain cereals for particular 
purposes. In Illinois the Seed Corn Breeders’ As- 
sociation has done some excellent work in improv- 
ing the varieties of seed corn. The success of the 
enterprises has been phenomenal. All of the 
available supply of the improved seed is rapidly 
disposed of to farmers and much of it is engaged 
in advance. Not only has the general quality of 
seed corn in Illinois been improved, but the prac- 
ticability of breeding for special qualities, such 
as for protein, for oil, or for starch, has been 
demonstrated. A similar work has been taken 
up by the Agricultural Department proper in 
connection with oats, the special object sought 
being the development of an oat which shall more 
nearly meet the requirements for making first- 
class oatmeal. To this end it has been sought to 
develop a hybrid which -hall yield a maximum 
amount of pulp and the least possible proportion 
of husk or hull. The experiments have not yet 
reached the stage where a definite announcement 
can be made, but it is understood that the indi- 
cations are quite favorable for the realization 
of the object desired. 





Taking Up Stumps. 


In the best farming communities land is not 
considered fully cleared until the stumps are tak- 
en from the fields. It is surprising that farmers 
in any section will work around them year after 
year and never try to get them out of their way. 
We know fields that have been cleared fifty years 
and the old lightwood stumps are still there to 
hinder the farmer. 

Stumps hinder work when cultivating the crop. 
There can not be as much nor as good plowing 
done in fields where they are. The hoe is hindered 
by them even more than the plow, as it has a 
large part of the plow’s work to do where the land 
is stumpy. Hoeing around them is hard work, and 
it seems to us that a farmer would not hoe around 
many before he would resolve to take them up and 
get them out of his way. 

Stumps hinder the crop yield. From one to two 
stalks of corn, or several stalks of cotton, could 
be made in the place occupied by a stump. 

Stumps break plows and other farm tools. The 
item of breakage alone would help considerably 
in paying for taking them up. ‘There never was 
a time when improved farm implements and ma- 
chinery were in such demand as now, but they 
cannot be used safely and successfully unless the 
fields are freed from stumps. Much grass was 
wasted by leaving it in the fields this season be- 
cause the land was too stumpy to run a mowing 
machine. ‘This hay was all needed for the stock. 
Improved methods of farming require that land 
be put in the best possible condition everyway. 

Stumps cause land to wash. Hillside land or 
land that is somewhat rolling cannot be stopped 
entirely from washing while they remain. Water 
will be turned out of some rows by stumps into 
others, and thereby washes are started, and a wash 
once started is hard to stop. 

Some farmers look on getting up stumps as the 
hardest work ever done. ‘lhis is a mistake. Much 
of the work done on the farm is as hard as that 
and some is even more so. Go at it and you will 
not find it so bad. Some have them taken up by 
the regular farm hands. Others have it done by 
paying so much each. Where they are mostly 
small, you can have them taken up at three cents 
each; others would cost you four cents each, and 
where they are mostly large, it is worth about five 
cents each. The farmer who gets stumps from 
three or four acres each, fall and winter will soon 
find his farm free from them. ‘The writer advised 
a farmer a year ago to take up stumps from his 
fields. He said he could do any farm work other 
than this, but he could not do it. Later, however, 
he decided to make a beginning, and got along 
far better than he expected. About.three hundred 
were taken up, and he says now all that remain 


must come up this winter—J. M. Beaty, in 
Smithfield Herald. ‘ 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agriculture, N. C. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
eulturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 

Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











NEW YORK VS. NORTH CAROLINA FOR 
DAIRYING. 


In 1890, North Carolina had 223,416 milch 
cows which produced 468,630,652 pounds of milk, 
or an average for each cow of 2,097 pounds. The 
same year the State of New York, with a million 
acres less in farms, had 1,440,230 milch cows 
which produced 5,443,296,540 pounds of milk, or 
an average for each milch cow of 3,779 pounds. 
Without making any comparison for acreage, 
or sections of the country, or kinds of feed, the 
cows of our State produced but half the quantity 
of milk as those of New York. The average cow 
of North Carolina, with her 2,079 pounds of milk, 
produced $62.37 from a commercial standpoint; 
the average cow of New York, with her 3,779 
pounds of milk, produced milk worth $113.37, a 
difference of $51 in favor of the New York cow, 
as a manufacturing machine. 

This is not a matter of guess work. It is not 
a matter of a few cows, but the actual facts deal- 
ing with every milch cow in these two States. We 
look to New York as a great, wealthy and pros- 
perous State; she is so, because the farmers, 
through education and skill and science, are mak- 
ing their herds and flocks superior to other States. 
Let us get to work. Here in the South—God’s 
own blest land, with dairy foods in abundance, 
and a climate and environments unsurpassed by 
any other State, we should develop and breed up 
our herds, so as not to have cows with a small 
yearly yield of 2,079 pounds, but twice that 
amount. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD DAIRY COW? 


Every farmer is interested in the cow. He is 
interested in what she is, what she eats, and what 
she does. But the trouble is in having too many 
average cows. There are too many cows on the 
farm to-day that are barely paying their board. 
The average cow in North Carolina, as we have 
just said, gives 2,079 pounds of milk each year; 
this means a yield only slightly over 100 pounds 
of butter which, at 25 cents per pound, is too 
small to make a profit. What is the matter? 
Simply inefficiency. That cow has never been 
trained to give milk. And you can feed her just 
as liberally as you please and still she will show 
her ingratitude by no more milk in the pail and 
no more butter in the churn. It is after all sim- 
ply a matter of form and quality. 

It is so with the horse, and we readily see the 
difference then in reference to type. We don’t 
expect a heavy, lumbering draft horse to make 
much of a record on the race track; neither do we 
expect a race horse to make a very substantial 
plow horse. 

Type, then, must be recognized and be given 
its full value when it comes to milk production. 


WHAT I8 THE TYPE? 


By type, we mean adaptation to specific use. 
We want milk and butter; we must look then to 
the cow that is bred for that purpose and which 
has the characteristics that lead to milk produc- 
tion. These characteristics go to make up the 
dairy type which are recognized as follows: A 
long, slim head and neck, and good width between 
the eyes; sloping and thin shoulders that are thin 
over the top; an open backbone, rough like the 
knuckles when the hand is closed; prominence in 
the hips; thin thigh; long ribs that are wide 
apart; a good sized udder that is not fleshy and 
that extends well up behind and well forward on 
the belly; medium sized teats that are evenly 
placed; and finally a large stomach, suggesting a 





wedge from any point of the animal you look. 
If a cow has these characteristics, she will give 
plenty of milk and will be a profitable cow. Then, 
with profitable feeding, the results will be satis- 
factory. 

WHAT I8 QUALITY ? 


Quality is closely allied to type. A coarse, 
shaggy, rough individual is seldom a profitable 
animal. This term is applicable alike to every 
class of animal life. It is a part of one’s environ- 
ments. An animal of poor quality reveals the 
fact in the coarse hair and skin; the large, rough 
joints; the unsightly appearance. On the other 
hand, quality in the dairy cow is shown by the 
fine, soft and mellow skin, silky hair and mellow 
touch. 

A little study and observation will soon enable 
one to distinguish these points and enable him to 
distinguish the good from the poor among dairy 
stock. I believe it of especial importance for 
young men to learn these lessons early in life. I 
would have fathers to call the attention of their 
boys to this important fact and urge them to be- 
come competent judges of animal form and 
quality. 

WHERE THE ADVANTAGE IS 

The expert is in demand always. See how the 
tobacco or cotton purchaser examines the quali- 
ty; how the wool buyer examines the fiber, its 
length, its evenness, its density; how the merchant 
feels the cloth and determines its weight, quality 
and worth. Why should the stockman do differ- 
ently? Why should the dairyman depend on 
guess when he purchases a new animal? 

The wise man profits himself by learning. 
Dairying will assume a new importance when the 
dairyman recognizes these principles that are so 
fundamental to his success. 

Study the cow then: she is capital in stock. It 
is the same, one or a dozen. You may have sev- 
eral on the farm now. What ones are profitable 
or simply paying their board or spunging off of 
you? These are vital questions. They are good 
ones to ask at this time. 





Hot House Lambs. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


There is profit in raising hot-house lambs for 
the winter and early spring market, but the en- 
terprise is difficult and full of dangers. It is. no 
easy matter to work against nature’s laws, and 
yet this is what we are doing in raising hot-house 
lambs. But many artificial methods of farming 
contrary to nature’s ways have proved great suc- 
cesses, and those who have studied this question 
thoroughly find the profits good and satisfactory. 
In order to have lambs for any particular market, 
the breeding of the ewes should take place fully 
five months before the lambs are wanted. This 
makes it necessary to breed them in the middle 
of summer, either in June or Julv. It is some- 
times difficult to get the ewes to breed at this time, 
but those which have become accustomed to do it 
are easily handled. With young ewes that have 
never bred before, and with those which have al- 
ways bred in the fall, there will be some trouble; 
but if fine ewes that have not suckled lambs for 
several months are put early into good pasture 
with good rams some of them will breed in time. 
These should then be selected and kept for use 
another season. In this way one can raise up a 
set of ewes that will be just suitable for producing 
hot-house lambs. 

The market for hot-house lambs extends from 
the middle of winter to the first of April. The 
best market is around Christmas time, when $10 
are frequently paid for a single lamb. Occasion- 
ally the demand is a little better in January, be- 
cause so much poultry is rushed to market for 
the holidays. The lambs must be kept in warm 
places through the fall and early winter months, 
and their feeding and care must be of the very 
best. They must indeed be strong of constitution 





to stand this artificial life, but that all depends 
upon the ewes. If they are strong and healthy 
they will suckle their lambs so they will grow 
rapidly. The whole work thus depends upon the 
ewes and their treatment. Keep them in good 
condition, and the lambs will thrive. Some grow- 
ers have lately begun to ship their hot-house lambs 
to market alive, but suckling lambs will not stand 
long shipments, and those living far from market 
should not attempt this. That feature is reserved 
only for those living near large cities. 
E. P. SMITH. 





GREAT POULTY EXHIBITION IN CHARLOTTE. 





Mecklenburg Poultry Produces in One Year a Valu- 1 
ation of $200,000o—Large Results Expected from ° 
the Coming Show. 


The seventh annual exhibition of the Charlotte 
Poultry Association will open Tuesday morning, 
January 12, and will continue until Friday night. 
This promises to exceed by far any of the previous 
shows, and all lovers of good poultry will be amply 
rewarded by attending. 

The Charlotte Poultry Association was born 
February 19, 1897, in the city hall, and was due 
to the efforts of Mr. W. M. Barringer, who almost 
unaided, had interested several of Charlotte’s 
progressive business men. At a meeting called 
by him for that date, quite a number of men gath- 
ered and the Charlotte Poultry and Pet Stock As- 
sociation was the result. The following named 
were elected officers: President, George Camp- 
bell; vice-president, N. J. Sherrill; treasurer, B. 
S. Davis; secretary, W. M. Barringer; superin- 
tendent, George Windle; judge, D. J. Lambert. 

The first annual show was a very successful one, 
and each year they have grown more popular. 
At the sixth anuual show, held last January, there 
were exhibitors from five States. 

The following-named are among the members 
of the association: J. F. Anderson, Statesville; 
R. L. Abernathy, Mountain Island; George Camp- 
bell, York, Pa.; J. M. Gibbs, Statesville; W. B. 
Alexander, W. M. Barringer, Osmond L. Barrin- 
ger, Chas. F. Creswell, B. S. Davis, W. T. Dun- 
lap, Dr. Geo. W. Graham, George W. Graham, Jr., 
J. W. Hunt, D. R. Jenkins, J. W. Kistler, E. D. 
Latta, T. W. Long, D. C. Moore, W. S. Mallory, 
D. H. Mays, Fred Nash, Jr., S. W. Porter, N. J. 
Sherrill, L. Schiff, J. M. Scott, C. Valaer, J. H. 
Weddington, J. H. Wearn, Joseph Wardin, E. G. 
Wardin, RK. M. Flenniken, J. B. Taylor, L. H. 
Hamel, J. A. Dorritee, A. W. Banks, William 
Jose. 

In the year 1896 there was not a breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry in Mecklenburg County. At 
the tirst exhibition, held in January, 1898, there 
were five or six. Now, seven years later, there are 
over three hundred breeders of pure bred fowls, 
and at the last show, January, 1903, thirty-seven 
of the exhibitors were from Mecklenburg County. 

The value of poultry on the farms of Mecklén- 
burg County June 1, 1901, according to the report 
of the census office, was $24,411. The same au- 
thority says that in 1899 there were produced in 
the county 317,070 dozens of eggs. At the pres- 
ent market price, this would mean that the hens 
of Mecklenburg, during the year 1899, laid for 
farmers $61,414 worth of eggs. Each year the in- 
dustry grows, and it is safely estimated that in 
1903 there was produced in Mecklenburk County 
in poultry and poultry products more than $200,- 

0. A great portion of this is due to the efforts 

f the Charlotte Poultry Association. 

Seven years ago grown fowls sold on the market 
for twenty cents. To-day they are selling for 
from twelve to fifteen cents a pound, making a 
good hen worth from sixty to ninety cents. A 
scrub that at best will weigh three pounds, will 
take the same feed that one can produce a thor- 
Oughbred that will weigh from six to ten pounds. 

The association feels that its efforts are being 
rewarded, and that before another census has 
been taken the scrub will have entirely disappear- 
ed from Mecklenburg County. The officers for 
the season of 1903 and 1904 are: B.S. Davis, 
president; Rev. J. A. Dorritee, second vice-presi- 
dent; W. B. Alexander, secretary and treasurer; 
S. W. Porter, superintendent; A. W. Banks, as- 
sistant superintendent; F. J. Marshall, judge.— 
Charlotte Observer. 
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CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON GINNED. 




























































; The Amount to December 12th Fell Considerably 
Below Nine Million Bales. 


The amount of cotton ginned from the crop of 
303 up to December 12, according to a bulletin 
sued last week by the Census Bureau, was 
848,747 commercial bales, or 8,526,244 full bales, 
xainst 9,311,835 commercial bales, or 8,905,503 
ull bales, December 13 of the previous year. The 
umber of ginneries operated during the season 
as 29,971, as against 30,194 in the previous sea- 
m. Two more bulletins on this year’s crop will 
2 issued by the Census Office, one showing the 
umber of bales ginned up to January 16, and the 
nal report at the end of the ginning season, 
yout March 15. The latter will show the output 
iy counties, the upland and sea island cotton 
ad the weight of bales. 

The following table shows by States the amount 
1 commercial bales ginned at the dates men- 
oned: 


States. Dee. 12, 03. Dee. 13, 02. 


labama 946,656 896,994 
rkansas 544,680 768,861 
lorida 50,084 54,443 
eorgia : . 1,202,815 1,376,850 
adian Territory 238,732 372,042 
oe i rs 428 1,027 
MEISIOS oss cisecc sss 686,600 670,485 
lississippi 1,211,744 1,185,557 
issouri a 28,811 39,185 
orth Carolina ........ 502,591 517,068 
klahoma 155,242 163,190 
outh Carolina 747,828 863,989 
ennessee 210,668 272,135 
DE c.g, ONO Pep 2,167,472 
‘irginia 11,143 12,537 





Farmers’ Institutes in Eastern Carolina 


Arrangements have been made for holding 
‘armers’ Institutes at the following times and 
laces: ; 

| Jackson, Wednesday, January 20. 

Murfreesboro, Friday, January 22. 

| Windsor, Monday, January 25. 

Gatesville, Wednesday, January 27. 

Currituck Court-house, Friday, January 29. 
Camden court-house, Saturday, January 30. 
Elizabeth City, Monday, February 1. 

Hertford, Tuesday, February 2. 

Edenton, Wednesday, February 3. 

| Roper, Friday, February 5. 

| Washington, Saturday, February 6. 

| Greenville, Monday, February 8. 

Tarboro, Tuesday and Wednesday, February 
and 10. 

Goldsboro, Thursday, February 11. 

The object of a Farmers’ Institute is to bring 
ogether the farmers in order that they may dis- 
Puss the subjects relating to their business, such 
|s the best methods of using fertilizers on various 
rops, the preparation and cultivation of the soil, 
tock-raising and stock-feeding, diseases of stock, 
srain and grass-growing, trucking, improvement 
»f worn soils, value of cotton and cottonseed 
meal, ete. 

In addition to local speakers, B. W. Kilgore, 
State Chemist; Tait Butler, State Veterinarian, 
ind C. B. Williams, of the State Department of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ion, will be present and discuss the above-named 
/juestions. 

| An interesting program has been arranged. All 
Yarmers, and those interested in farming, are in- 
hited and urged to come and ask questions and 
hoin in the discussions. 

Morning session will open at 10 o’clock sharp, 
and afternoon session at 1:30. 

S. L. PATTERSON, 


Commissioner yf Agriculture. 





Subscribers will please give both old and new 
addresses in ordering change of postofiice. 





GENERAL NEWS. 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 
Gen. John B. Gordon is dangerously ill. 








Russia is sending troops to Corea to protect 
Russian interests there. 


Ruth Cleveland, eldest child of former Presi- 
dent Cleveland, died of diphtheria. 


A bronze statue of the late Dr. Hunter Mc- 
Guire was unveiled in Richmond, Va. 


Colombia is concentrating troops at Cartagena; 
great military activity is manifested. 


The total number of dead in the Chicago 
theatre fire has been established at 587. 


The Census Bureau reports 8,521,244 bales cot- 
ton ginned this season so far against 8,905,503 
last year. 

The general offices of the Southern Railway 
will be transfered from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Greensboro, N. C. 

The official report of the United States Steel 
Corporation shows almost a paralysis of business 
for the last quarter of 1903. 


Nineteen theatres in Chicago have been closed 
by order of the mayor because they were not pro- 
vided with asbestos curtains. 


A number of theatres in Philadelphia have been 
ordered to close galleries and take out seats, a re- 
sult of the Chicago disaster. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s benefactions in 1903, 
which aggregated over $19,000,000, exceeded those 
of any other American millionaire 

About 40,000 steel workers in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, who have been idle for some months, will be 
put to work by the reopening of many mills. 

The United States Supreme Court began the 
hearing of the argument in the case brought to 
test the validity of the new Constitution of Ala- 
bama. 


The managers of the Iroquois Theatre in Chi- 
cago admitted at the investigation of the fire that 
there had been practically no precautions taken 
in case of fire. 


Dr. C. W. Dabney resigned as President of the 
University of Tennessee to accept the Presidency 
of the University of Cincinnati. The resignation 
is effective September 1. 


The United States Steel Corporation for the 
first time in its history failed to declare a divi- 
dend on its common stock, on account of the 
great shrinkage in earnings. 


The nomination of Leonard Wood to be a ma- 
jor-general in the regular army was ordered fav- 
orably reported by the Senate Committee on Mil- 
itary affairs. 


Replying to General Reyes’ inquiry whether the 
United States would prevent the landing of Col- 
ombian troops on the Isthmus, Secretary Hay says 
the President feels it is time to “stop the ruinous 
civil war in Panama.” 


Ex-President Cleveland and Senator Gorman 
sent letters and Richard Olney, David B. Hill, 
W. Bourke Cockran, A. J. Montague and others 
made speeches at a banquet in honor of Mayor 
George B. McClellan in New York. 


The President sent to Congress a long message 
reviewing the Panama canal negotiations and 
the secession of the Isthmus, and declaring ratifi- 
cation of the treaty and not the recognition of the 
new republic is the most important question be- 
fore Congress. 


The President sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of William H. Taft, of Ohio, to be Secretary 
of War. The President also nominated Luke E. 
Wright, of Tennessee, to be civil governor of the 
Philippine Islands, and Henry ©. Ide, of Ver- 
mont, to be vice-civil governor of the Philippine 
Islands. 





1903—A Notable Year. 


It is difficult for those living in the beginning 
of the twentieth century to decide what events 
of the present their grandchildren will regard as 
notable, since so much depends on the fruition of 
the seed planted. 

If the possibilities developed by the proposed 
plan of British fiscal reform should be fully real- 
ized, the beginning of the campaign for its adop- 
tion will be deemed by those who come after us 
the most important event of the year just ended. 
Whether the plan succeeds or not, the proposal of 
it has marked an epoch in British history, for it 
indicates the beginning of a systematic policy of 
attaching the colonies firmly to the mother coun- 
try, and of consolidating the empire. 

Next in importance, doubtless, is the progress 
made toward cutting a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The attempt to deal with the Re- 
public of Colombia failed, and the Department 
of Panama revolted and set up an independent 
government, because it was determined to have the 
canal at any cost. The desires of Panama and 
of the United States harmonized; consequently 
it did not take long to negotiate a treaty provid- 
ing for the construction of the eanal by the 
United States Government. 

The decision of the people of New York to 
spend a hundred and one million dollars—a sum 
larger than has been spent on any existing canal 
—for deepening the Erie Canal and its branches 
is important as evidence of a popular determina- 
tion to escape from dependence upon railways by 
The laying of a cable 
across the Pacific, from San Francisco to Manila, 


developing waterways. 


completing the telegraphic circuit of the globe, 
has made the earth smaller by bringing its differ- 
ent parts into closer communication. 

The eanal and the Panama Canal will make 
war less likely and arbitration mure common, al- 
though recourse to arbitration is now satisfyingly 
frequent. The Alaskan boundary has been fixed 
by an international commission appointed in econ- 
formity with the provisions of a treaty. France 
and Great Britain have agreed to arbitrate many 
of their differences, and Brazil and Bolivia, in- 
stead of going to war over Acre, have come to a 
peaceable understanding. 

The friendly temper of the year has manifested 
itself, further, in the establishment of more in- 
timate relations between Italy and Great Britain, 
Portugal and Great Britain, and Germany and 
Russia. 
operating, with the consent of the powers, in an 
attempt to solve the Macedonian problem, and the 
general desire for peace has induced Japan and 
Russia to listen to the counsel of those who ob- 
jected to war over Korea. 


Austria-Hungary and Russia are co- 


Servia has passed through a bloody and tragic 
revolution. Attempts were made to pacify the 
disaffected races in Austria-Hungary, where con- 
cessions have been made to the Hungarians re- 
specting the use of their language in army tactics. 

In Great Britain, the Irish land purchase law 
was passed in the hope that it would remove the 
cause of much Irish discontent. The Tsar issued 
his reform proclamation because he desired to 
remove some of the causes of dissatisfaction 
among his subjects. 

The United States Government made progress 
toward the fulfillment of its pledges to Cuba by 
the withdrawal of soldiers from the island and 
by passing the act which makes effective reci- 
procity with Cuba. It has established a new 
governmental department because of the growing 
demands upon the attention of government of 
problems relating to labor and commerce. Mr. 
Root, the Secretary of War, has resigned, and 
when he retires his place is to be filled by Judge 
Taft, Governor of the Philippines. Justice Shiras 
has been succeeded on the Supremmer@ourt bench 
by Justice Day, and a thorough investigation has 
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been made into the irregularities in the Post- 
office Department. 

Inventors are still at work, perfecting the sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy and striving to make 
a practicable air-ship. An electric railway train 
in Germany was run at the rate of a hundred and 
thirty miles an hour. 

Radium has disclosed to investigators new and 
wonderful properties, and seems to be on the point 
of yielding up its grand secret. On the practical 
side it still promises to be of great value in the 
treatment of disease. 

The year was notable in the religious world 
for the death of Pope Leo, and the eleetion of 
Pope Pius, for the transfer of the management 
of the property of the Armenian church in Russia 
from the hands of the officials of the church to 
those of the Tsar, and for the revision of the 
ereed of the Presbyterian chureh in the United 
States.—The Youth’s Companion. 





The Death of General Longstreet. 

The death of Gen. James Longstreet removes 
one of the last of the men who reached the high- 
rank the Army. 
Longstreet lived to the great age of 83 years, and 


est in Confederate General 
was active and in harness almost to the day of 
his death. 
figures of his time, and was undoubtedly one of 
the great soldiers of the nineteenth century. He 


He 


Ile was some- 


He was one of the most pieturesque 


was severely criticised for many things. 
made mistakes, as all men have. 
times slow, his critics said, and did not fully ap- 
preciate the value of time in military operations. 
After the war was over General Lee declared un- 
hesitatingly that if he had had Jackson at Get- 
Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee quote Gen. R. E. Lee as having said 
that “the battle would have been gained if Gen- 
eral Longstreet had obeyed the order given him 
and attacked early, instead of late; that Long- 
street was a brilliant soldier when once engaged, 
but the hardest'man to move in my army.” Mil- 
itary critics have questioned his capacity for in- 
dependent command and declared that he was at 
times impatient of control. Nevertheless, Gen- 
eral Lee trusted him and spoke of him affection- 
ately as his “old war horse.” 

Longstreet was not only trusted by his great 
leader, but he was idolized by his men. When he 
entered the service of the Confederate States, at 
the beginning of the war, he was a veteran sol- 
dier. He graduated at West Point in 1842, and 
had been in active service for 20 years when he 
resigned his commission to fight the battles of 
his own people and his native State. Like so 
many others of the Confederate generals—Lee, 
Beauregard, Johnston, D. H. Hill and A. P. Hill, 
Huger and Ewell—he had gained distinction in 
the Mexican War. He had been struck down 
while carrying the colors at Chapultepec, and 
was bracketed for gallant conduct with Lieuten- 
ant Pickett. The names of Longstreet, Jackson, 
A. P. Hill, D. H. Hill, Ewell and others cluster 
around that of R. E. Lee, the greatest soldier of 
modern times, as those of the great marchals 
around Napoleon.—Baltimore Sun. 


tysburg he would have won the victory. 





Our Advertisers. 


Our readers will find the advertisers in The 


Progressive Farmer perfectly reliable and 
straightforward in all their dealings. It is our 


standing rule to reject all ads., no matter how 
much money is offered, whose reliability we have 
any reason to doubt. When in need of any sup- 
plies for farm or household, consult our columns, 


and when writing advertisers, do not fail to state 
where the ad was seen. 





If You Get Two Papers This Week. 


If you get two copies of this number of The 
Progressive Farmer, one is intended for you to 
pass on to some friend who ought to be a sub- 
scriber. Get him to give you a dollar for a year’s 
subscription, and we will move up the date on 


STATE NEWS. | 











FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Correspondents 
and Exchanges. 


Editor Farris is making ready to issue a daily 
paper in High Point. 

It is said that Eastern cotton farmers have 
sold their crop, while Western farmers are hold- 
ing it. 

Rey. Dr. Vann has about completed the great 
work of raising the debt on the Baptist Uni- 
versity. 

Trinity College has opened better since the holi- 
days than it has at any like period in its present 
administration. 

Rey. Dr. Caldwell, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian chureh in Winston, is dead. He was one 
of the most popular preachers in the State. 

The last rural free delivery mail route estab- 
lished in this State went into effect December 
16th, and made the total 446. 

It turns out that Governor Aycock pardoned 
only eighty criminals last year; nineteen less than 
were pardoned by the Governor ten years ago. 

A site for a union depot in Durham has been 
selected and it is to be hoped no unlooked for 
barrier will block the way of its speedy comple- 
tion. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Shipp, the widow of the late 
Lieutenant Shipp, has been given a place in Col- 
lector Dunecan’s office in Raleigh at a salary of 
$1,100 a year. 

The sales of cotton seed meal in this State last 
‘year were larger than were ever made, but it is 
said there will be a considerable falling off this 
year, owing to the short cotton crop. 


. 


The number of students at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College already shows an increase 
over last year, and there will be yet more by the 
time the session ends. The number is 510, against 
5038 last year. 


Of the nine prisoners who broke out of Wake 
jail Tuesday morning, five have been recaptured. 
They are Joe Battle, rapist, from Edgecombe; 
Len Spence, burglar; Ed. Cotton, Henry Curtis 
and Hubert Rayner. 


The official report on North Carolina textile 
mills shows 289 in operation, these being in 50 
counties, with 44,253 looms and 1,914,137 spindles, 
as against 276 mills the year previous, with 38,- 
501 looms and 1,748,431 spindles. 

Rev. Hight C. Moore, pastor of the Baptist 
church at Chapel Hill, will resign that pastorate 
and on February Ist become State Sunday-School 
Secretary, working under the direction of the 
Sunday-School Committee of the Baptist State 
Board of Missions. 


Charlotte Observer: “Every years,” said a 
Charlotte business man, “$2,600,000 goes out of 
this State as payment on life insurance policies. 
We get in return only about $600,000 annually. 
Question: Why can’t we organize our own insur- 
ance companies and keep the money at home?” 

The State entomologist, Franklin Sherman, re- 
cently issued an important bulletin on the round- 
headed apple tree borer, which is doing a great 
deal of damage in the mountain counties and in 
the upper Piedmont counties to the apple orch- 
ard. This bulletin is known as No. 3, on the ap- 
ple tree borer, and Mr. Sherman will send it free 
of cost upon application. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion says applications for what is known as the 


second $100,000 of the State’s annual appropria- 
tion for keeping the public schools open four 
months in the year are coming in quite rapidly 
and the division of the sum will be made before 
long. Warrants were issued last week for about 
twenty new rural public school libraries. 


WHAT THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGR 
CULTURE IS DOING. 



























































































Col. Olds Reports an Interesting Interview with 
Commissioner Patterson. 


Your correspondent had a special intervie 
with the Commissioner of Agriculture, Mr. S. I 
Patterson, who says he begins the New Year wit 
plans for increased work along the various lin’ 
of effort. These embrace arrangements for 
marked development in Farmers’ Institutes an 
of general missionary work among the farmer: 
The holding of institutes begins this month, an 
the schedules for about twenty, for eastern coun 
ties, is now in preparation. More speaking fore 
is needed at these institutes; for example, it i 
important that the State Chemist should addres 
the farmers in the east, yet it is difficult for hin 
to leave his office work here, which is heavy. Th 
Agricultural Department has many problems t 
work out. One of these, at present, for exampl¢ 
is how to get the $50,000 needed for the agricul 
tural building at the Agricultural and Mechanica 
College, the building of which the Legislature pu 
upon the Department. The money cannot be 
borrowed, the Legislature last year having mad 
the borrowing of money by any State Departmen 
an offense. The Legislature imposed other bur 
dens upon the board in aid of the college be 
sides requiring help to be given in other ways 
Speaking of the soil test farms, of which there 
are now four in the State, the commissioners saic¢ 
three of these, owned by the State, are in Edge 
combe. Robeson and Iredell Counties. The fourt 
is at the A. & M. College here, and is a part of th 
college farm, though the experiments are con 
ducted by this farm is excellent. The results of 
the work at all these farms is very encouraging 
and they will be an extremely useful agency. The 
farmers, however, do not as yet visit them to any 
great extent, but Mr. Patterson believes they read 
with care the results of the soil tests as published 
in the Bulletin of the Department. The elimina- 
tion of cattle from danger from ticks, which 
caused the dreaded Texas fever, is to be pressed 
earnestly during the year. Seventeen counties 
are now entirely free from ticks and out of the 
quarantine district, and it is proposed to extend 
this great benefit to several other counties. Com- 
missioner Patterson is pleased in the increase of 
value of farm lands in the State during the last 
year and at the increased interest in farming, and 
expressed pleasure when told of what Mr. W. E. 
Crossland, one of the penitentiary directors, had 
said to your correspondent regarding the marked 
increase in the value of lands and the beginning 
of an era of development of almost all abandoned 
farms, and the return of people from the towns 
to the country. The force of the Department will 
be greatly strengthened by the addition of a hor- 
ticulturist, for which provision was recently made. 
As yet the man to fill this important position is 
not chosen or the salary fixed, but he will be se- 
cured as soon as possible, correspondence being 
now in progress. The need of such an expert has 
long been felt, for the trucking interests in the 
eastern counties as well as to the whole State. 
The Commissioner expects a very heavy fertilizer 
trade this year, all through the spring, both for 
farming and trucking. The sales of fertilizers 
last year showed an increase over those of the 
previous year. There is a growing tendency to 
use more fertlizer, and also a desire to use it in 
the old haphazard and indiscriminate way. There 
is much less of this sort of use than formerly, yet 
there is still a good deal. The entomological work 
is found extremely useful, and the Commissioner 
says it ought to have begun ten years before it 
did begin. This was in 1897, though really very 
little was done until 1900. It is now recognized 
as a very important factor, as but for the careful 
and competent inspection of nurseries, and the 
laws governing fruit tree traffic, orchards in 
North Carolina would be in very bad condition. 
Mr. Patterson was asked if the number of fruit 
tree pests had not greatly increased in recent 
years, and he said yes; that formerly there were 
not half the present number. “Tow did the pests 
get here?” he was asked. He replied: “How did 
mosquitoes get to Asheville?’—Raleigh Cor. 
Charlotte Observer. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


A New Year Greeting.* 


“A happy New Year!” So we lightly cry 
To those around, in careless idle phrase, 
But ah! what years are happy ’neath the sky? 

Whose paths are altogether pleasant ways? 








And so to you, my friend, I fain would give 
Another greeting for the coming year— 

A greeting that through all its days may live, 
As tender music lingers on the ear. 

We know the year that holds the summer’s prime, 
Holds, too, the winter’s icy storm and frost, 
The changing blasts of spring’s capricious time, 

The mellow autumn when the world is lost 


In beauty, like a dream, when golden days 
Fall softly on us with the falling leaves, 
And purple hills are wrapped in radiant haze, 
Like the enchanted mist that Fancy weaves. 
So, too, the years of changing human life 
Hold many a season clasped in their embrace— 
Days bright with hope, days dark with weary 
strife, 
And days serene with fair, pathetic grace. 


Shall I, who fain would call upon your way 
Life’s highest blessing, wish for smiles alone 
From sunny skies on flowery meadows? Nay, 
Not so God blesses those He makes his own. 
Souls lapped in glowing sunshine seldom rise 
To face unblenched the driving storm and rain; 
And hearts most truly and most gently wise 
Have learned their wisdom in the school of 
pain. 


Therefore, O steadfast soul! I ask for you 
Courage and strength to meet the fiercest blast; 
And God’s best sunshine, faithful heart and true, 
To gild your pathway when the storm is past. 
—By Christian Reid. 





The Taste for Solid Reading. 


In the multiplication of books and newspapers 
there is very great danger of the young people 
losing a taste for solid reading. About four- 
fifths of the matter that is published in these 
later days is not worth reading; in fact, had 
better be left unread. The boy that forms the 
habit of novel reading, unless he has a very dis- 
ereet father to guide him as to the kind of novels 
he should read, is very apt to lose the taste for 
solid reading. The father whose reading is main- 
ly the newspaper, and especially the daily papers, 
and more especially the “yellow journals,” ren- 
ders it likely that if he ever had a taste for solid 
reading he is losing it. The girl or woman 
whose main reading is that of the cheaper maga- 
zines or fashion journals is not likely to develop 
very much on the intellectual side of her life. 
Newspapers have their place, but simply as pur- 
veyors of news, the goings-on in the county, the 
State, and the world. They are best read by 
headlines, omitting the reading of everything ex- 
cept the most important and that in which for 
some reason we have an immediate personal in- 
terest. 

There are novels that teach great lessons, and 
more effectively, too, than the author could do 
by direct narrative. Dickens in some of his novels 
laid bare the horrible condition of prison life, 
and in others lashed with an unsparing hand the 
vices, follies, and foibles, of the English people 
better than he could have done in any other way. 
Walter Scott in his novels depicts the main phases 
of Scottish character and the life of a hundred 
years preceding his time in a way that instructs 
as well as charms and leaves no bad taste in the 
mouth. These are novels with a purpose. Oth- 
ers are decidedly immoral, convey no real idea of 
any value to any human being, and to all our- 
selves with these is simply to fill up with the east 
wind, and worse. The same may be said of a 
large number of newspaper publications. 

By solid reading we do not mean dry read- 
ing. A great deal of the solid reading these days 





*This is No. 9 of a series of North Carolina Poems se- 
lected especially for The Procressive Farmer by the Editor. 





is more fascinating to the clean-minded, clear- 
headed reader than any novel could possibly be. 
By solid reading we mean reading that teaches 
truth in a living way; reading that has a deep 
human interest in it; not interesting in that it 
is depraved or immoral, but interesting in all 
that is best, noblest, and purest in human life. 
A taste for this reading, which can best be culti- 
vated by avoiding trashy novels, trashy news- 
papers, and reading the rest mainly by headlines, 
is one of the most valuable assets that any man 
can possess. It should be cultivated in every 
possible way, lifting as it does the young man 
or the young woman above the level of the low, 
the frivolous, or the depraving. 

While there has never been a time in the his- 
tory of the world when so much trash was put 
on white paper to defile or enfeeble the human 
mind, there never has been a time since type were 
invented when there has been so much good read- 
ing to be procured at so low a price. While there 
are tens of thousands of books and papers that 
are fit for nothing but kindling the fire on a 
cold morning, and some of them whose very touch 
is contamination, there are other books and pa- 
pers which by their uplifting, stimulating influ- 
ence and educational value are worth not perhaps 
their weight in gold (this might be an exaggera- 
tion) but worth many times their cost. 

By all means form a taste for solid and yet 
interesting reading; that is, if you are the sort 
of a boy, girl, or man who can appreciate the best 
that modern science and art can give. If not, 
if you have no taste for these things but prefer 
trash, the more the pity.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Artful John. 


“John,” said Mrs. Griggsley, “if you are too 
much of a coward to go down and scare those 
burglars out, I'll go myself. I’ll let them know 
that there is at least one man in the house.” 

“Maria,” said Mr. Griggsley, as she started for 
the stairway, “I wouldn’t go. It sounds like a 
mouse.” 

After she had jumped back into bed and cover- 
ed herself with two quilts and a blanket, Mr. 
Griggsley heard these words, in low, plaintive 
tones: 

“If you love me, John, please don’t desert me.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 





Why He Was Not Promoted. 


watched the clock. 

He was always grumbling. 

He was always behind-land. te 

He had no iron in his blood. 

He was not willing, but unfitted. 

He didn’t believe in himself. 

He asked too many questions. 

He was stung by a bad book. 

His stock excuse was “I forgot.” 

He wasn’t ready for the next step. 

He did not put his heart in his work. 

He learned nothing from his blunders. 

He felt that he was above his position. 

He chose his friends among his inferiors. 

He was content to be a second-rate man. 

He ruined his ability by half doing things. 

He never dared to act on his own judgment. 

He did not think it worth while to learn how. 

He tried to make “bluff” take the place of 
ability. 

He thought he must take amusement every 
evening. 

Familiarity with ship-shod methods paralyzed 
his ideal. 

He thought it was clever to use coarse and pro- 
fane language. 

He was ashamed of his parents because they 
were old-fashioned. 


He imitated the habits of men who could stand. 
more than he could. 


He did not learn that the best part of his sal- 


ary was not in his pay envelope.—Orison Sweet 
Marden, in “Success.” 


He 





The Joy of Living. 

“We know but little of joy; and as for the joy 
of living, most of us have missed that altogether” 
—the lack of hapviness in the world and the un- 
reasonableness of such a state of affairs is the 
subject of an inspiring paper by Lillie Hamilton 
French, in the January Delineator. Although 
the writer lays much stress upon the non-exist- 
ence of happiness, she points a way to individual 
betterment of conditions. Many people sink un- 
der a burden of care, whereas care should be an 
uplifting influence, “for the saddest of life is not 
found where Care is, but there where Love is and 
Care is denied.” There is that in life to recom- 
pense for sorrow, however great; the trouble is 
that many cannot see the good about them every- 
where, in Nature. Therein is the secret of all 
joy, is Miss French’s message—a right under- 
standing of life, looking on the bright side of 
things. “Yet even when your strencth dies with 
discontent—and here is the very joy of life itself 
—Nature, with its remedial forces, will bring 
strength back to you, for Nature, which is life, 
goes on eternally, renewing all things and always 
ready to renew you.” 





Robinson and Elias. 


Committeeman Robinson, of North Carolina, 
who refused to sit at Senator Hanna’s dinner 
Saturday evening because a negro committeeman 
was also one of the guest, used to be a judge 
in the Tar Heel State. Kope Elias, an attorney 
of considerable reputation in those parts, once 
appeared in a case before him. 

Robinson’s mind was fully made up concerning 
the judgment to be rendered, and he accordingly 
informed Elias that no argument was necessary. 
Notwithstanding this, Elias began to argue. 
Judge Robinson again informed him that he need 
not continue, but again his word was not heeded. 

“Sheriff,” said the judge, calling that official 
to his desk, “have you any cotton hereabouts?” 

The sheriff allowed that there were several 
bales of cotton just outside the court-house, and, 
complying with instructions, he brought the 
judge a handful of the fluffy staple. The judge 
stuffed a wad of it in each of his ears, gathered 
up the legal papers on his desk, and beginning to 
carefully read them, observed: 

“Now, Mr. Elias, you may proceed.”—Washing- 
ton Post. 





Good Work of a Debating Society. 


“There are two prominent members. of the 
Baptist Convention in whom I feel especial in- 
terest,” said Mr. C. W. Tillett to a reporter. 
“They are known to me as Livy and Archie John- 
son. They are known to the public as Rev. Liv- 
ingston Johnson, State Missionary Secretary, and 
Mr. Archibald Johnson, editor of Charity and 
Children. Both of them now have distinguished 
themselves and are leading lives full of the great- 
est usefulness to church and State. We were all 
young men together down in Richmond County 
twenty years ago. They were reared in the 
Spring Hill neighborhood, near Laurinburg. 
There was at Spring Hill in those days a far- 
famed temperance socicty—one of the oldest or- 
ganizations of the kind in the world. It was 
a creator of wonderful influence, not only for 
temperance, but for general literary culture. 
They met every week or two and had debates 
on all sorts of topics. The result was, that the 
boys in the neighborborhood, almost to a man, 
were ready debaters. You will do well to avoid 
making an issue with one of these Johnson boys, 
or, in fact, with any one who was trained in that 
old temperance society. Out of that Spring Hill 
neighborhood went some men of note. John Mun- 
roe Johnson, one of the leading lawyers of South 
Carolina, is from that place; also John Charles 
McNeill, the poet, now of Laurinburg, who has 
written some of the best negro dialect songs I ever 
read. His poetry is admitted to the pages of 
The Century Magazine and periodicals of that 
class. All of these men, and many others of 
prominence, had a great part of their ‘training 
in that wonderful temperance society.”—Char- 
lotte Observer. 
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‘¢ Uncle Joe’’ and His Democratic Ways. 


Speaker Cannon is what Mr. Bryan would call 
a man of the plain people. He doesn’t like fuss 
and pretension. On the floor of the House he 
used to roll up his sleeves in the heat of debate 
and pound his desk with his fist. His gesticula- 
tions are famous for their vigor, though not for 
their Delsartean gracefulness. He is a small, 
wiry, spare man, with a sharp, shrewd face. He 
wears his old clothes most of the time,—the waist- 
coat unbuttoned full length,—and a little old 
slouch hat. Twice he was seen with a high hat,— 
once when with Mr. McKinley when the _lat- 
ter took the oath as President, and again at Mc- 
Kinley’s funeral. The day he was made Speaker 
he appeared in a fine frock coat, with a bouton- 
niere in his lapel, and men said “Uncle Joe” was 
putting on airs in his new dignity. But next day 
he was in his den, the Speaker’s room, his feet 
upon the table, his hand-me-down suit hang- 
ing loosely upon his body, the vest open to the 
waist, the cigar-ashes scattered over -his person, 
and all about him the leaders of the Republican 
party and scores of members in the most familiar 
and democratic conference—“a-havin’ o’ our little 
visits and a gentle shakin’ o’ ’em down into their 
committee assignments.” 

A “character,” the “David Harum” of the polit- 
ical world, he is. But he is a wholesome, a strong, 
character. He understands human nature, and 
he understands the American people. He knows 
the United States as a chess-player knows his 
board and his pieces. He is sagacious, honorable, 
faithful. He loves his country, his party, and his 
fellow-men. He may not be ornamental, but he is 
useful. He is not polished, but he is to be trust- 
ed. He will make a good Speaker, because he 
will keep his party together and secure results.— 
From “Speaker Cannon: A Character Sketch,” 
by “Mentor,” in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for December. 





Late Winter Fashions. 


As the season has advanced the materials have 
taken on a softer and more pliable quality, until 
now even cloth and velvet have acquired the sup- 
pleness of chiffon. Heavy, stiff fabrics are impos- 
sible to the flowing lines of the present styles. 

The fur-trimmed gown is the smartest of the 
season. Velvet and fur seem made for comrade- 
ship, but a greater inovation than the fur- 
trimmed velvet frock is the fur-trimmed silk 
gown. The fullest expression of the picturesque 
“1830” modes lies in these gowns of silk and fur. 
Black gowns of all kinds are popular for evening, 
as are also black and white combinations. 

There is no garment of more importance than 
the street costume. For morning wear it must 
be almost severe in its lines, the skirt escaping the 
ground all around and the coat preferably in 
short three-quarter length. The beautiful silky 
zibelines and other rough, shaggy fabrics are 
well liked for these costumes. Military effects 
are Fashion’s latest fancy, and are carried out 
in combinations of gold with a color and in the 
trimming. Green and gold with a touch of black 
is the favorite combination, and others that are 
popular are dark blue and gold, bright red and 
gold, and even brown and gold. Then there are 
braids that may be used to outline the seams and 
finish the edges of the military cost. Narrow 
braids in black and white, or with a touch of color 
added, are effectively employed, usually with tiny 
gold, gun-metal or silver buttons——From The 
Delineator for February. 





Raleigh Post: A certain well known citizen 
bought a hog on the market yesterday and carried 
it home. When he began carving he cut out the 
tongue, and, turning to his wife said: “Here 
honey, take the tongue, for you haven’t much.” 
“Thank you, dear,” was her quick retort, “and 
you be sure to take the brains.” 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department should be ad- 
dressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care of The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


There is something so sad in removing the 
Christmas decorations. It is this act that forces 
us to realize that the old year has passed and 
another has really begun. We are not like the 
little boy who, on being told that all the confec- 
tioneries and other good things had disappeared 
from the Christmas box, sighed and said: “Well, 
I guess it will be full again next Christmas, but 
it is such a long time to wait.” With us the years 
pass more rapidly and we are perplexed by the 
many uncertainties of life. If we could enjoy to 
the fullest extent the things that are, and forget 
to worry over those that may be—in other words, 
if we could exercise childhood’s faith in the good 
there is in life, how happy we would be! 

I have been impressed with one characteristic 
of childhood that I fail to remember having seen 
when I was a child, and that is a lack of reverence 
for age. Have you noticed it in your neighbor- 
hood? And where does the fault lie? Is it in the 
home training or do the little people begin to be- 
lieve that they are grown when they enter school? 
It can not be the latter place, for I know children 
who are too young to attend who are blessed 
(or cursed) with the prevalent malady. And who 
is to blame? 

My cheeks burned, and I confess that I longed 
to pull some ears, too, when a boy replied to a 
question I asked, “Yes,”—replied as if I were a 
little child and he the man. Now I was in no 
way responsible, for I am invariably polite to 
children and have numberless little friends whom 
I love, but that boy cannot get quite so close to 
my confidence and affection as he could had he 
been more polite. 

Is it right to encourage children to believe that 
they know as much as older persons? Experience 
brings knowledge; it is true that they may know 
more in their booys than some grown-up people 
do, but do they know more of life? 

I wish you could have been with me a few 
mornings since in front of my home when an old 
whitehaired negro man passed, and I said, “Good 
morning, Uncle.” His old face was illumined 
with a smile of happy remembrance and, bowing 
low with his hat in hand, he said: “Good mornin’ 
Mistiss; it’s a fine mornin’, ain’t it?’ Little in- 
cidents make the sum total of life, and we must 
so arrange that the little folk remember that they 
are children. If we go as fast in the wrong di- 
rection for the next twenty years as we have in 
the last twenty, we will eventually land in a deso- 
late country where childhood does not exist. There 
will be little people of tender years there, but no 
real lovable children like some we now know. 

We hope for more letters next week, and prom- 
ise that if you will watch this page every week 
you will recognize some old friends ere long. 

Mrs. H. C. B. has an excellent suggestion in 
her letter, and I also most heartily commend 
Eleanor’s suggestion to all our readers. Both 
letters deserve careful attention. Remember, too, 
that the prize book offered for the most helpful 
and suggestive letter on “How to Spend the Win- 
ter Evenings” will be awarded February 5th, and 
we should like to have you enter the contest in 
time. AUNT JENNIE. 





Bulletins Every Farmer’s Wife Should Have 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I think The Progressive 
Farmer rendered a splendid service to its readers 
by its recent publication of the complete list of 
Farmers’ Bulletins which any person may get free 
of charge from Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. But I am afraid that putting the list 
on the agricultural pages caused it to be over- 
looked by many a farmer’s wife who would be 





much helped by some of these publications. I 
write therefore to call the attention of our women 
on the farm to the following bulletins of special 
interest to them: 

Souring and Other Changes in Milk. Pp. 23. 

Meats: Composition and Cooking. Pp. 29. 

Onion Culture. Pp. 31. 

Facts About Milk. Pp. 29. 

Standard Varieties of Chickens. Pp. 48. 

Some Common Birds. Pp. 40. 

Butter Making on the Farm. Pp. 16. 

Bee Keeping. Pp. 32. 

Care of Milk on the Farm. Pp. 40. 


Ducks and Geese. Pp. 48. 

The Black Rot of the Cabbage. Pp. 22. 
Milk as Food. Pp. 39. 

Fish as Food. Pp. 30. 

Thirty Poisonous Plants. Pp. 382. 


The Vegetable Garden. Pp. 24. 

Bread and Bread Making. Pp. 39. 

Eggs and Their Uses as Food. Pp. 32. 

Tree Planting in Rural School Grounds. Pp. 38. 

Poultry Raising on the Farm. Pp. 16. 

The Nutritive and Economic Value of Food. 
Pp. 48. 

Celery Culture. Pp. 32. 

Dairying in the South. Pp. 48. 

The Fruit Garden. Preparation and Care. 
Pp. 20. 

Copies of these bulletins will be sent to any 
address on application to any Senator, Represen- 
tative, or delegate in Congress, or to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. And I 
sincerely trust that a large number of the women 
who read Social Chat will send for copies and 
read them during the leisure time this winter. 
In this way much valuable information will be 
obtained and many dull tasks will take on new 
interest and new meaning. 

With best wishes for the Chat and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, I am, 


MRS. H. C. B. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 





A Good Idea for Other Neighbordoods. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am delighted to find 
that there is to be no change in our corner, and 
that we are tg occupy the same comfortable seats 
near you. Let us indulge the hope that more of 
those who have written but from whom we have 
failed to hear recently will now speak out. I for 
one believe in women talking. They say that we 
do over half of that business now, but I can’t be- 
lieve it. The men have equal chances with us in 
Social Chat and we always listen when they talk 
if they do sometimes accuse us of being inatten- 
tive to masculine voices. 

Well, I must tell you a joke on our social circle 
here at home. We were planning an entertain- 
ment for Christmas week and so we met at the 
school house. All the women whvo were interested 
came and one man came with his wife. Of 
course this encouraged us wonderfully and all of 
us plied him with questions and begged him for 
suggestions. He was exceedingly affable, and we 
enojyed having him with us, but we heard after- 
ward that he said that we talked him almost to 
death and he did believe we made him tell us 
everything we wanted to know, besides promising 
to lend us all his plow lines to hang the stage 
curtain on. Women are so helpless, you know, 
and it is a real treat to find a map who is always 
willing to help us. ilu Je 

Our neighborhood is very much interested in 
the library that is to be established here, and we 
expect to have a fine time reading and discussing 
the books we read. We are thinking of offering a 
prize each three months for the best essay writ- 
ten on the contents of any book read. Now, we 
women and girls propose to make the articles 
given and thus encourage the readers and help 
them to remember what they read. 

What do you all think of the plan? I fancy 
when we begin to write those essays or reviews 
Social Chat will hear from us oftener, for writ- 
ing is like reading—you grow fond of it. 

Later on we mean to include biographical 
sketches of the author of those books, but not 
now, as we must learn to crawl before we try to 
walk. Let us know in “our corner” what you 
think of our plan and we will feel encouraged if 
you all sanction it. ELEANOR. 


Edgecombe Co., N. ©. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE EDITOR’S CHAT WITH THE READER. 


May it not be well, kind reader, now that we are 
beginning a new era in the history of The Pro- 
gresive Farmer, for us to confer together for just 
a few minutes, so that we may understand each 
other at the outset, and thus be able to work to- 
gether to the best possible advantage? For we 
want to make the paper of the greatest possible 
service to you and to your home, and if you are 
to take a paper, you want to know its ideals and 
aims and feel that, in a certain large sense, it is 
your own paper—in sympathy with your own 
spirit and interested in your own welfare. Let 
us, therefore, lay aside the usual formalities that 
stand between us and “talk shop” for awhile—just 
admit that we are going to talk shop, and if that 
be crime, let the world make the most of it. 

First of all, we are really going to try to make 
The Progressive Farmer your paper. Our great 
object is not to air any opinions of our own, or to 
forward any ambitions of our own, or to help any 
organization of our own, but simply and solely to 
make a paper that will be of the greatest possible 
help to you and your family and to other North 
Carolina farmers and their families. And we 
want your criticism and your co-operation. If 
there is any way in which the paper could be made 
of greater value to you, write to us and tell us 
about it. If there are any features which you re- 
gard as especially useful, let us know in order that 
we may emphasize these features and develop them 
to the fullest practicable extent. And then we 
want your co-operation as well as your criticism. 
Do not let your subseription get behind; do not 
wait for a bill before renewing. And if you have 
a neighbor who ought to take the paper, try to 
get him acquainted with the paper and then get 
his subscription. For the more subscribers we get 
the bigger will be our capital, and the better pa- 
per we can give you. 

Of course, we don’t expect you to agree with 
us all the time. And you wouldn’t have any re- 
spect for us if you believed we tried to make the 
paper meet your views in every instance. What 
is more to the point, sometime when you disagree 
with us, you will be right and we wrong—for we 
are certainly going to make some mistakes. But 
if we know our own heart, they will be honest 
mistakes, and we believe you will trust that paper 
that is full of good red blood, but makes occasion- 
al mistakes, in preference to one that makes the 
perpetual mistake of keeping a timid silence for 
fear of offending some one or of losing some sub- 
seriber. 

And when you disagree with us, we shall be 
glad to hear from you about the matter—but we 
shall look to you for light, not heat. An angry 
abusive letter will do no good; it will not lead us 
to see our error, if error it be. But one of our 
favorite mottoes, as you have doubtless noticed, 
is that sentence from old Mareus Anreluis: “If 
any man is able to show me that I do not think or 
act right, I will gladly change; for I seek only the 
truth by which no man was ever injured. But he 
is injured who abides in his error and ignorance.” 
If this is the proper attitude for the writer, it is 
no less true that Lord Bacon has set forth the 
proper attitude for the reader in that memorable 
phrase of his: “Read not to contradict and con- 
fute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider.” If we shall only try, you and I, kind 
reader, each to regard the other with something 
of this spirit, it will be much better for both of 
us. 








Then there’s your subscription account. May- 
be you hate to get a “dun”—for people have a 
habit of calling a statement of account from a 
general business house a “bill,” but from a news- 
paper a “dun.” Well, it certainly pains you no 
worse to get them than it pains us to have to 





send them. But every business in the world has 
to send bills, and it is no more a reflection on you 
to get a bill from us than from your merchant. 
And if the bill seems discourteous to you, rest as- 
sured it was not meant to be discourteous. One or 
two of our readers, we know, have taken offense 
at the language of letters sent out last week. The 
trouble is that in framing the language for such 
a letter, one must use expressions firm enough to 
reach the average man, while the letter unfor- 
tunately has to go to a number of people of more 
than average sensitiveness—people therefore for 
whom a gentler reminder would have sufficed. 
But it is never our intention to be discourteous. 

It may be, of course, that we have made some 
mistakes in your account, for like other folks, 
we are liable to errors, and the man hasn’t been 
made who can keep a list of from 6,000 to 10,000 
names and not fail to credit somebody properly 
within the course of a year’s business. But we are 
earnestly desirous of treating you right; we don’t 
want a penny for which we do not give a penny’s 
worth of time and labor. And whenever we make 
a mistake, if you will point it out, it will bé 
cheerfully and immediately‘ corrected. It would 
save a great deal of trouble and unpleasantness 
if you would only bear in mind vur standing re- 
quest that you notify us promptly if we fail to 
credit you properly on your label within two 
weeks after you send a payment. <A postal ecard 
ealling our attention to the matter would get the 
matter straight. Bear in mind all the time that 
it is our earnest purpose to treat you exactly 
right, and that when you find an error, the quick- 
er you tell us about it, the better it will be for 
both of us. 

We also ask your attention to our advertising 
columns. To them none but reliable firms are 
admitted, and it will pay you to keep informed 
as to what they have to offer—send for their cata- 
logues, correspond with them—and don’t fail in 
every case to say, “I saw your ad in The Progres- 
sive Farmer.” 

Lastly, let us ask that you send us a letter tell- 
ing how you think The Progressive Farmer could 
be improved. On March ist, we are going to 
give a premium of five years’ subscription to the 
paper for the best letter of this kind received up 
to that date, the only conditiou being that the 
letter must be sent in the same letter with a re- 
newal or new subscription—whether your own or 
that of somebody else doesn’t matter. Give us a 
general criticism of the paper. Do you think the 
better quality of paper we are using adds grehtly 
to its attractiveness? Do you like the wide col- 
umn style better than the narrow? What subjects 
do you think ourht to have more attention? What 
features would you like to see added? What de- 
partments ought to be enlarred? Have you any 


suggestions as to changes in our news features?. 


Are our poetry selections appreciated? How could 
the Social Chat, Young People’s, and Sunshine 
departments be made more helpful? Would you 
like a short story or a continued story in our 
Home Circle pages? What feature of the whole 
paper do you like best? What change or addition 
would help the paper most? What change or 
addition would your and children like 
most ? 

Summing up then: The Progressive Farmer is 
your paper, and we are desirous of making it 


wife 


of the greatest possible service to you. We want 
your criticism and your co-operation. We shall 


endeavor to treat you fairly in all matters, and m 
case of error, we ask only that you bring it to 
our attention »romptly. The paper will be better 
than ever during 1904, and we hope you will help 
forward the work of improvement, by renewing 
promptly and getting your neighbors to sub- 
seribe. 





We should like to have the correct addresses of 
W. R. Sawrey (county unknown), and Blake 
Johnson, of Gaston County. Each of these 
friends in letters now before us, fails to give his 
postofiice. 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


The war cloud in the Far East is just now the 
cynosure of all eyes. An armed conflict between 
Japan and Russia over the territorial aggression 
of the latter seems inevitable, and all the nations 
of the earth are interested. Russia represents 
the reactionary spirit in government—the spirit 
of the Middle Ages, which accented the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings and cared nothing for 
uplifting the masses. Her people are ignorant, 
oppressed by unjust and primitive laws, poor and 
inefficient. 
portion of the earth’s surface than any other 
nation, Russia’s conquest of Japan would be a 
terriffic blow to the cause of progress and civili- 
zation, and would probably lead to a long and ter- 
rible struggle between the victor and the other 
Powers of Europe. The New York Outlook of 
January 9th has the following editorial comment 
on the situation: 


Already holding sway over a larger 


“The seizure last week by Japan of the Seoul- 
Fusan railway, crossing two-thirds of Korea, the 
assembling of the Japanese fleet ready to sail for 
Korea, and the hasty purchase of foreign battle- 
ships in England and Italy, are events which, 
while they do not necessarily mean war, are dis- 
tinctly warlike. As in 1895, Korea is the subject 
of conflict. The Chino-Japanese war nine years 
ago, undertaken on account of the challenging of 
Japanese interests in Korea, meant that a small 
nation, in territory and population, which had 
only recently clothed itself with a modern and 
popular form of government, was measuring its 
apparently slender strength against the vast em- 
pire of four million square miles and four hun- 
dred million people. To the world’s surprise, the 
Japanese defeated their foe promptly, brilliantly, 
decisively. The Russo-Japanese imbroglio of the 
present year means that the same small but deter- 
mined nation of nearly a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles and nearly fifty million people 
is ready, if need be, to measure its’ strength 
against the largest of land empires, which is also 
a sea-power of no mean strength—with over 
eight million square miles of territory and over 
a hundred and forty million people. It is a case 
of David and Goliath, and it may have a similar 
ending. For, first of all, vastness of territory is 
a decided disadvantage when one considers the 
necessity for compactness in the disposition of 
soldiers and supplies. Secondly, a struggle for 
Korea would be largely a sea-fight, and Japan’s 
sea-strength consists first in a splendid strategic 
position geographically. next in an abundant base 
of supplies (especially coal) close at hand, and 
lastly in superior displacement, tonnage, speed, 
equipment, and marksmanship to the Russian 
navy.” 

* * * 


Panama and the Canal Treaty. 


President Roosevelt, taking notice of the many 
attacks by critics of the administration, sent a 
special message to Congress last week, calling 
Heaven to witness that the American Government 
had nothing whatever to do with the recent Pan- 
ama revolution. Says the President: “I hesitate 
to refer to the injurious insinuations which have 
been made of complicity by this government in 
the revolutionary movement in Panama. They 
are as destitute of foundation as of propriety. 
The only excuse for my mentioning them is the 
fear lest unthinking persons might mistake for 
acquiescence the silence of mere self-respect. I 
think proper to say, therefore, that no one con- 
nected with this government had any part in pre- 
paring, inciting, or encouraging the late revolu- 
tion on the Isthmus of Panama, and that save 
from the reports of our military officers, given 
above, no one connected with this government 
had any previous knowledge of the revolution 
except such as was accessible to any person of 
ordinary intelligence who read the newspapers 
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and kept up a current acquaintance with public 
affairs.” . 

If there are those who do not believe the Presi- 
dent’s utterances in this matter, the burden is on 
them to prove their falsity. For our part, seeing 
that Panama has had rebellions, insurrections, 
and riots every year or two from time immemo- 
rial, without the aid or consent of the United 
States, we see no reason for the charge, without 
some evidence to back it up, that this latest rebel- 
lion was inspired by the Administration. Cer- 
tainly the people of the Isthmus had good cause 
for seceding. Colombia, instead of helping them 
develop their section by preparing for the canal, 
was by its outrageous demands about to lose the 
canal from Panama to Nicaragua. Panama owed 
nothing to Colombia, and the instinet of. self- 
preservation called the inhabitants of the isthums 
to action. We cannot help thinking that the wily 
Senator Gorman’s opposition is only a political 
move—and a bad move at that, for the party that 
defeats the canal treaty this year, unless for bet- 
ter cause than has yet transpired, courts defeat in 
November. The position of Senator Simmons 
we regard as both more sensible and more expe- 
dient. He will support the treaty. 

* * * 
Governor Russell’s Break. 


Ex-Governor Daniel L. Russell, of this State, 
has a not ineconsiderable number of friends 
who have persisted in thinking well of him in 
spite of his blunders and the attacks of his oppo- 
nents. To all these the news of his latest break 
must bring something of a shock. Going to 
Washington as the representative of Mrs. Darby, 
postmistress at Wilmington, taking money from 
her for his expenses and going to work, as every- 
body thought, for her re-appointment, he came 
back with a commission for his own wife as Mrs. 
Darby’s successor. If Governor Russell were a 
needy man, the people might excuse this seeming 
breach of trust, but he is a man of wealth and has 
no children. .Evidently he is willing to sacrifice 
his reputation for money he does not need—for 
in spite of his protestations, everybody knows 
that Mrs. Russell is not obliged to aecept the 
office. 





Beginning with our issue of January 26th, we 
are going to offer a prize of a year’s subscription 
(provided three or more farmers enter the contest 
weekly), for the best farming letter received each 
week from some subscriber not a regular recog- 
nized correspondent of the paper. 
topic or series of topics that you think ought to 
have attention and let us have your letter; if it 
has ideas in it, we don’t caré whether or not the 
penmanship is faultless and the language elo- 
quent, nor do we eare whether you confine your- 


Take up any 


self to one subject or make a general letter, such 
as that of Mr. Powell’s on page 2. 





One of the chief objects of this paper is to ex- 
pose and condemn every scheme to humbug the 
farmer—regardless of the amount of money for 
We are 
not going to let “limbless cotton” schemes, fraud- 
ulent cream separators, “stock foods” sold at out- 
rageous prices, humbug “compost formulas,” or 


advertising that we lose by this course. 


anything of the kind, into our columns, nor are 
we going to keep quiet while such sharpers rob 
our farmers. Dr. Kilgore’s letter this week is 
only the first skirmish in our warfare against 
frauds. 





Dr. Burkett’s live stock letter this week deals 
with a subject of vital importance to our people 
but which has had far too little attention. Thou- 
sands of farmers in search of a milk cow will take 
a fat, beefy animal inspreference to a_ spare, 
wedge-shaped dairy cow. Farmers interested in 
pursuing this subject further would do well to 
write to some Representative in Congress for a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 143, “The Con- 
formation of Beef and Dairy Cattle.” 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Ye Editor, having the duties of manager of the 
business department of the paper now on his 
shoulders, has not found time to prepare the 
usual quantity of editorial. matter for this week’s 
number or last week’s, and we are just a little as- 
tonished to find that the old naner is better rath- 
er than poorer. But there’s Dr. Burkett’s editori- 
al on, “Are We Doing Our Best?” one of the best 
things we have had on our editorial page; so good, 
in fact, as to make the Editor-in-chief feel some- 
what envious. It is worth pasting in your hat. 

And Harry Farmer—if we only had twenty such 
correspondents as he is, they would make The 
Progessive Farmer the best agricultural paper in 
the world. If there is any correspondent an; 
where who gives advice of greater practical, every- 
day value to Southern farmers, we haven’t heard 
of him. Our readers will be glad to know that 
friend Harry’s health is gradually improving, 
and that we are going to let them look at his 
picture in an early number of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

“Taking Up Stumps” is a good article, but we 
think it would be better for the farmers of a 
neighborhood to combine, buy a stump puller, and 
clear the whole community of stumps. A good 
stump puller was advertised in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

“Hot-house Lambs,” as Mr. A. D. MeNair 
pointed out in The Progressive Farmer some 
months ago, might be made to net North Carolina 
farmers thousands of dollars every year. If any 
of our readers would like further information as 
to this topic, we will get Samuel Archer to give 
us an article about it. 

“The Good Work of a Debating Society” em- 
phasizes afresh the importance of having some 
kind of organizations in the country to train our 
young men for publie speaking. It is of immense 
value to a man in any occupation to be able’ to 
“think on his feet” and to hold the attention of a 
public gathering. Farmers will never exercise 
their rightful influence in public affairs until 
they have more trained speakers. And-there’s no 
better way to give such training than by means 
of the Sub Alliance or farmer’s club. We shall 
not give up this agitation until some such organ- 
ization is started in every school district in the 
State. 

Secretary Bryant of the Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation may rest assured that articles from him- 
self, President Adams, or any one else who has 
anything to say about the tobacco situation, will 
not only be “given space” in our paper but that 
will be heartily welcomed. We 
should like very much to have a large number of 
growers write on this topic. 


? 


such letters 





We direct attention to our special clubbing of- 
fers with North Carolina church papers—the Bib- 
lical Recorder, Presbyterian Standard,and the two 
Christian Advocates. 
of The Progressive Farmer who is not now tak- 


By these offers any reader 


ing his church paper (and papers of such merit as 
these are, ought to be read by all members of 
their 
church organ and The Progressive Farmer at a 
Bear in mind that the cut 
in rates is made only to induce new subscriptions, 


respective denominations), can get his 
greatly reduced rate. 


and unless vou are a new subscriber to one or 
both papers, the club offer does not apply. 





The 


another page of this paper deserves the attention 


announcement of Farmer’s Institutes on 


of all farmers interested in improving their 
methods and getting greater profits from their 
farms. These institutes will be of great practical 
value to all farmers, and as they come at a sea- 
son of year when work is not pressing, they should 
be largely attended. We earnestly urge all Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers living within reach of 
the places named to go out and hear the speakers 
and take part in the discussions. 





What Organization Can Accomplish. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


There is an occasional person who says there 
is no good to be derived by the farmers from or- 
ganization. ‘These same people possibly see no 
good in anything they do not set in motion and 
control. Two months ago the oil mills of the 
State were paying only 1912 cents a bushel for 
cottonseed, though there had been no decline in 
the prices of hulls and cottonseed meal, the prod- 
ucts of the mills that the farmers need. The 
Edgecombe County Alliance passed resolutions 
that in view of the high prices asked by the oil 
mills for seed and hulls, they would not sell seed 
for less than twenty-five cents a bushel, and asked 
the cotton farmers of the country to stand by 
them in their action. The newspapers gave pub- 
licity to the action of the Edgecombe County Al- 
liance, and from some cause the receipts of cotton 
seed began to fall off until nearly every oil mill 
in the State had to close down for want of seed. 
To-day the oil mill here in Raleigh is offering 
thirty cents a bushel for cottonseed, and it is to 
be presumed the other cotton oil mills are offer- 
ing the same. Let the farmers all over the State, 
and the South, too, for that matter, organize for 
their betterment, asking for only what is right 
and just, and they will succeed. 

The above is only one of the many illustrations 
that could be mentioned where organization and 
concert of action has been helpful. Let all farm- 
ers put their shoulders to the wheel for a com- 
pact, strong and discreet organization, and suc- 
cess wil] crown their efforts. 


T. B. PARKER. 





Bills. 

North Carolina is probably the only section in 
the United States in which there are a large num- 
ber of people who are so honorable that they re- 
gard the presentation of a bill against them as 
a reflection upon their honor. 

This is the survival of the good old days when 
money was easy, profits large and life moved 
slowly. The farmer bought freely from his mer- 
chant and paid surely when it was convenient 
without any urging whatever. A bill was evidence 
that trust was at an end. 

But this day has passed. Men trust each other 
But bills have a different sig- 
and are more necessary. They are not a 
sign of distrust, but of the need to collect ac- 
counts. The world moves faster now; money 
must flow faster; profits are svant and collec- 
tions must be prompt to save interest and dis- 


as much as ever. 


nificance 


count. 

A man wrote a newspaper man in this city last 
week that he was eighty years of age and had 
never received a “dun for money” until the news- 
paper man sent him one. THis honor was touched. 
We had a somewhat similar experience with a 
Baptist minister recently. 

While there remain men who do not wait for 
bills, the vast majority will not pay until they 
In towns and cities nearly 
We could 


have received a bill. 
every one waits until a bill is received. 
wish it were otherwise. 

They 
must be sent out or accounts will not be collected, 
Quick and full col- 
lections are essential to success. 

Nor can discrimination be made. The editor 
has so much else to do that he cannot send out 
If he might, he could discriminate. 
But he cannot. The matter is given into the 


hands of a clerk with instruction to include all— 
it being thoroughly understood that a statement 
of account is not a sign of impatience or distrust, 
but of the need of money.—Biblical Recorder. 


This being so, bills must be sent out. 


and Joss and ruin will follow. 


the accounts. 





The House Friday made available the sum of 
$250,000 to be used to meet the emergency caused 
by the ravages of the cotton boll weevil and other 
insects and diseases affecting cotton. The meas- 
ure had the support of both sides and was adopted 
without division. 
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Our Declining Cotton Production. 
Editor Progressive Farmer: 

That our production of cotton is 
declining is shown in the figures of 
production, as follows: 


Cotton Crop Year. Ba’es. 
BOOS ics aio, 0 00sec Lee 
TOOO i-diees' es a6-s0000.s  Mpeeeee 
OOO Sasso. dre.n.e as, 02 Se.) LU MEOU FELD 
RO Nicaih AS ers Bia laietaxs 10,383,422 
DN CRS 16 0OLN ores 10,680,680 
1903 (estimate)...... 9,962,000 


Prior to 1898 our production stead- 
liy increased until we became the 
greatest cotton producer of the 
world, supplying three-fourths, and 
in some cases four-fifths, of the 
world’s eotton. For many years cot- 
ton has brought more money into the 
country than any other single prod- 
uct of the farm or factory. Now. 
by reason of our declining vroduc- 
tion, European countries are vigor- 
ously working to establish cotton 
production in other parts of the 
world. 


Our total receipts for cotton ex- 
ported have been: 


Prior to 1870........ $7.339.658.399 





1810 tO T9038. ...5..5 11,237,926,092 
Total receipts.... 18,577,584,484 


This fall from 11.274.000 bales in 
1899 to 9,962,000 bales in 1903 is 
disappointing compared with our 
steady increase in other products 


during the same years. To illus-’ 
trate: 
1899, 1902. 

Coal. tons. 226.000.9000 961.000.000 
Steel, tons. 10.500.000 15.000.000 
Silver . $70.000.000  $75.000.000 
Gold ..... $71.000.000  $R80.NN0.NN0 
Wool, Ihs.. 272.000.9000 316.000.9000 
Wheat. bu. 547.000.9000 670.000.000 


Corn, bu. .2,000,000,000 2,500,000,000 


England in Fast Afriea, West Af- 
rica, India, West Indies and tropi- 
cal America; Germany in Africa; 
Russia in her southern territory: 
Portugal and Belgium in Africa, are 
all actively at work producing cot- 
ton, or experimenting and examin- 
ing towards its production. 


This subject of possible and per- 
haps serious competition abroad 
against our great Southern staple 
has received attention at the hands 
of the Department of Commerce, 
through its Bureau of Statistics, by 
inauiries through the consuls of the 
Unied States, and by a study of the 
commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural publications of the 
world. Space forbids, 
briefest reference to the mass of 
valuable matter on hand in the 
Department, all of which is at the 
eall of parties interested. The prime 
movers in the promotion of an 
adequate cotton supply were the 
British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion,” “the Kolonial-Wivitschafthiche 
Committee,” of Berlin, and the “Co- 
lonial Cotton 
France. 


outside 


but the 


Association” in 


Consul-General H. Clay Evans, of 
London, reports on the activity of 
the British Association in British 
West Africa, where 30,000 acres will 
shortly be under cultivation. Cot- 
ton grows well in many parts of 
the colony, and during the American 


Civil War large quantities were 
grown and sold in England. Consul 
Murat Halstead gives similar infor- 
mation about another section in 
British West Africa, and refers to 
the “apt and cheap labor. in unlimit- 
ed supply, at eighteen cents a day.” 
Consul James Boyle, of Liverpool, 
does not speak as favorably of the 
quality of available labor, nor of the 
quality of the cotton obtained from 
British West Africa. The British 
Association is also experimenting on 
cotton raising in British East Afri- 
ea, British Central Africa, Rhodesia, 
and the Gold Coast; also in the West 
Indies, and the British colonies in 
Central and South America. 

At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 70 per cent of England’s cot- 
ton supply came from the West In- 
dies. 

In British Guiana, British Hondu- 
ras and Ceylon, the prospects for 
cotton growing are favorable, but not 
so in Australia. In India they are 
moving to imvrove both quality and 
quantity. It is said that the British 
Nile improvements will immediately 
increase Egypt’s crop about 100,000,- 
000 pounds, with millions of acres in 
the Soudan suitable for cotton yet to 
be heard from. 

Cotton-growing efforts in the Ger- 
man colonies are not of much promi- 
nence yet, but the work will grow. 
France is investigating its colonies 
of Tunis, Algeria, Indo-China, Mada- 
gascar, the French Soudan and the 
French West Africa coast for cot- 
ton. 

Russian mills use 1,000,000 bales 
annually, of which three-fourths is 
at present impoprted. The Russian 
government is aiding production in 
its southern territory, by cash loans, 
furnishing seeds, etc. 

United States Minister Douglas, 
of Peru, says that the industry is 
growing in that country, with a pres- 
ent production of about twenty mil- 
lion pounds. 

Consul Donaldson, of Managua, 
says that cotton grows wild and lux- 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
sho write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab. 
other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc, 


Wood’s New Fall Catal mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


as 




















It Will Be a Long 


time before you have to renew the Page Fence you 
put up these last years. It lasts 60 long. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








uriantly in Nicaragua, but that the 
last crop was destroyed by insects. 

Hungary’s efforts to raise cotton 
have failed. 

We ought to plant more cotton and 
hold our own. 

WALKER J. BALLARD. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





A VERY CLOSE CALL. 


“IT stuck to my engine, although 
every joint ached and every nerve 
was racked with pain,” writes C. W. 
Bellamy, a locomotive fireman, of 
Burlington, Iowa. “I was weak and 
pale, without any appetite and all 
run down. As I was about to give 
up, I got a bottle of Electric Bitters, 
and after taking it, I felt as well as 
I ever did in my life.” Weak, sickly, 
run down people always gain new 
life, strength and vigor from their 


use. Try them. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed by all druggists. Price 50 
cents. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
commission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their netghbors 
and friends For particulars, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


0 SEED; POTATOES | 
* 500,000 BUSHELS | 
FOR SALE CHEAPy 
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Largest seed potato growers in the world! 
Elegant stock, Tremendous yields, 
From 400 to 1000 bushels per acre. 


FOR 10 CENTS 


and this notice we send you lots of farm 
seed samples and big catalogue, telling 
allabout Teosinte, Speltz, Peaoat, Aerid 
Land Barley, Macaroni Wheat, Bromus, 
Earliest Cane, etc, Send forsame today. F 


JOHN A.SALZER. © 
SEED CO.LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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STAR PEA 


4 

$HULLER. 
; Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
4 
g 
; 








8 
’ 
6 
is guaranteed to huil and clean from 0 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 

by baud aud fifteen to twenty five 4 
busbels per hour by power. o. 2 

machine power only thirty-five to ¢ 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for price 

ee ee ee ee a) 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


Chattanoognx, Tenn. 
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THE YORK Improved Weeder 


The flexibility of the teeth is the importaut thing in a weeder. The York Improved 
Weeder bas teeth of square spring steel with round points. These teeth hare 


great flexibility, and being narrow in the body they do not whip or bruise the 


growing plants as flat teeth do. 


This stvle also allows more clearance and 


prevents clogging. Our square teeth do not break. The frame is made of 


strong flexible angle steel and handlesand shafts are 


free circular. 
you to usé. 
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ustable. Send for 
ngler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best for 
GLER MF6. CO., 501 Queen St., York, Pa, 
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TERRACE ANO IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right. and Begin Right Now. 
reds 
wash them away when you can buy a BosTROM IM- 
PROVED FARM LEVEL With Telescope for $10. (one 
without Telescope for %, 
roperly terracing your farm. For i'rigation and Rice 
Gatecse Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles aud Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no beter instrument made r 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free, 
Bostrom-Brady fig. Co., 36 W. Ala, St., Atianta, Ga. 


Don’t pay 
of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 


and SAVE IT ALL by 


write for de- 








Has Your School a Library? 








$5 













Only 400 schools. 
offer. 


The 
So you’ll have to 


of this opportun ty, so 


DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then thereis an opportunity for each one of the 5053 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get in under either of the above provisions, each of which 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelient c'ass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: List, ail at a cost to the dist ict of onty $10. 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. So it 


will be well for you to 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the State is requested to drop us a card giving 
county, Dame or number of bis district, po to 
own name and address, and full particulars will be sent him or her at once. 


Address 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. CG. 


AARARAARAAARARA 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes in 
cluding a #309 library for your school, to be selected from the most su 
perb list adopted for that purpose All thi- at a cost tothe district of only $10. 

Arst to make ready.caao secure the benefits of this 


BE QUICK. 


Has your school a Library? Then you wish to enlarge it. 
there is $40 worth of the same kind of reading matter mentioned above, in- 
cluding $20 worth of your own ‘election from the adopted Rural Library List. 
All this to cost your district only $10. Ont 


If you do, then 


485 districts can avail themselves 


Fitoer one 


ce address of schools, and his 





FOR LARGEST 
$240 WATERMELONS 


After 40 years of experimenting and testing all notable 
varieties of watermelons, we Low recommend, espec . 
‘*Tendersweet” for home use and ‘*+kmerald” for boi 

homeand market. We think they are the best obtainable, 
Seeds 10c a paper in silver. 24,000 papers. he purchaser 
who grows the largest melon of either variety will post- 
tively receive one tenth of our gross sales of sceds of that 
variety. Caution: vere your silver in a little paper, 

P. O. Address plain 


and write your, e and A P y. 
LEE sted cO., Burnt Corn, Ala. 
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EVEN THE WIRE, 
and mode of construction, are very different. 
Fence is the only woven fence made of 
High-Carbon wire stock. That is better. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
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PRESIDENT ADAMS TO TOBACCO | We Have Good Prices; We Need Organ- 


GROWERS. 
The Question is, Shall We Have Organ- 
ization or Oppression? 
Milton, N. C., Jan. 6, 1904. 
Editor Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

My Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will 
find a communication from our presi- 
dent, Mr. S. C. Adams, of Virginia, 
which we respectfully ask you to pub- 
lish in your valuable paper. We 
ask it not for ourselves, but for the 
farmer who is now so oppressed by 
the American Tobacco Company, and 
we feel sure that you will give us 
the small space in your paper. 


I am, yours truly, 
W. T. BRYANT. 





To the Tobacco Growers of Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


Gentlemen:—Your meeting in 
Danville, November 17, 1903, placed 
upon me unsought duties arid re- 
sponsibilities which I intend to meet 
to the best of my ability, but my 
best efforts will be failures unless the 
farmers generally wake up to the im- 
portance of organization, and take 
hold of this matter and push it to 
success in their respective communi- 
ties. 

The plan of organization can be 
obtained on application to W. T. 
Byrant, Milton, N. C., or myself. 
The plan may not be just what all 
may want, but it was adopted unani- 
mously by a representative body of 
tobacco growers and should have our 
support. Should any feature prove 
unsatisfactory, we can change it at 
a future meeting. 

Let all farmers first get hold of 
these ideas: That we are not mak- 
ing war upon any one, but as we are 
met by combinations that name the 
prices of nearly everything we buy; 
self-presevation forces us to com- 
bine, that we may name the price of 
what we sell. If we fail to do this, 
we cannot hope to improve our con- 
dition. Every farmer in this coun- 
try may assert witth all emphasis 
possible that he cannot make tobac- 
co at present prices, and it will ac- 
complish nothing as long as he makes 
it and puts it on the market; in 
other words, to say we can’t do a 
thing and then do it, will never make 
any one respect our assertions. 

Wherever county meeting can be 
held, I will attend if notified, and 
will do all in my power to aid in 


perfecting our county organizations. 
and would urge all interested to cor- 
respond with our secretary, W. T. 
Bryant, Milton, N. C., in reference to 
meeting, plan of organizations and 
other matters of interest to our or- 
ganization. 
S. C. ADAMS, Sec. 

W. T. BRYANT, Sec. and Treas. 

Papers in the Tobacco Belt please 
copy. 





WONDERFUL NERVE . 


_ Is displayed by many a man endur- 
ing pains of accidental Cuts, 
Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Sore feet or stiff joints. But there’s 
no need for it. Bueklen’s Arnica 
Salve will kill the pain and cure the 
trouble. It’s the best Salve on earth 
for Piles, too. 25c, at all druggists. 





ization and Good Roads. 
Editor Progressive Farmer: 


The farmers are happy generally; 
I mean those who raise something 
to eat or wear, as prices of these 
things are satisfactory, and for cot- 
ton above the general expectation of 
the farmer. 

Our cotton cron is generally good, 
and it is probable that Craven Coun- 
ty has the best corn crop it ever 
raised. Cotton is not nearly so good 
as last year in many places, but the 
price compensates for the shortage. 

These cold, dreary winter evenings 
are fine ~ausing periods in the gen- 
eral activity of farm life. We can 
scan the past, balance up the ac- 
counts of the year, and see what has 
paid morally, financially, socially; 
and with renewed plans for the com- 
ing -year on all lines for good, we 
ought each to go forth into the new 
year with stronger resolves for prog- 
ress on all good lines. 

With present vrices for general 
farm produce, with a system of good 
roads to market that produce, and 
with thorough organization among 
the farmers, life on the farm would 
speedily become the best paying, as 
well as most satisfactory occupation 
of man. 

Brethren, let us agitate farmers 
organization and good roads, till we 
get both. We have one costly road 
in Craven County, but it is far from 
being a good one yet. Three miles 
cost about two thousand dollars, and 
yet we have to drive around holes a 
foot deep on that road or drive in 
them and break eggs or glassware. 
Such roads do not encourage our 
farmers to tax themselves for good 
roads; as in our case here after the 
tax was paid the road is not satis- 
factory. But we are learning, and 
after awhile will no doubt come to 
the right adjustment of these social 
and economic problems. 

1 Os Oe 

Craven Co., N. C. 





Lecturer Cates and Alliance Work. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


We regret to learn that State Lec- 
turer H. M. Cates has been indis- 
posed for the past week at his home 
in Alamance County. He was ex- 
pecting to resume his duties as or- 
ganizer of the Alliance in the Eastern 
counties this week, but we hope his 
temporary absence from that field 
will not detract from his work there. 
He hopes at an early date to resume 
work in Halifax and Pitt counties 
and finish the work he has begun. He 


will then probably go to Greene or 
Lenoir County, and later to Warren, 
Vance, Granville, Caswell, Person, 
etc. In the mean time let the farm- 
ers consider the importance and ben- 
efits of wise and discreet organiza- 
tion, and should Brother Cates fail 
to reach them by the time they are 
ready to perfect an organization do 
not wait for him, but call a meeting 
of the farmers and proceed to organ- 
ize. Full instructions will be sent 
to any one interested by applying to 
the writer. Now is the time to work 
at reorganization before the farmers 
get too busy with the active duties 
of their farm work. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 
Raleigh, N. O. 





DOCTORS ENDORSE 


SWAMP ROOT 





For Uric Acid, Kidney and Bladder Troubles. 






———— 


= —— 


A. J. HAILE, M.D. 

East Atlanta, Ga, ¥ arch lst, 1901. 

DR. KILY ER-& CO., B nghamto:, N. Y. 
GENIL MEN:—While it has never been 
my habit or irclinati:n to r-commend 
remedies the ingr*dieuts of which are not 
all known to me it :eems as if I thou'd 
makean exce: tion in thec seof Dr. Kil!- 
mers Swamp-Ruot. My experience, so far 





as I bavetes‘ed it in my practice, forces me 
to the covelnsion that ii i a remedy or the 
greatest alueinall uric ac d, kidney. liver, 
b'adder and other inflammatory cund.tions 
of the g-nit -urinary tr:ct. I now take 
pleasure in prescr bing Swamp Ro»t in all 
such-ases with a feeilngef assuranc?3 that 


my ;atients will derivegr atbenefl from its 
use, -I shall conti: ue to prescrive itin v her 
ca-es in m practice with the expectation 
of the best results. 

Verytruly yours, 





GENTLEMEN :—I have prescribed that won- 
deriul remedy for kidney complaint, Dr. 
Kilme.’s Swamp-Rout, w.tbh mos: benefical 
effect and know of many cure. by its use. 
These patients had k duey trouble. as diag- 
nosed by other physicians, and treated with- 
out benefit. br: Kilmer’s Swamp-Koot 
ettecteda cure. 1ama liberal mau a .d ac- 
cept @ specific wherever I find it, in an ac- 
cepted school or out of it. For desperae 
eases of k dney con plaint under t eatment 
with unsali-factory results {i turn to Dr. 
Ki:-mer’s Swamp Root with most neste ae 
results IlIsbalil continue to prescribe it an 
from personal obstrvation sia e that Swamp- 
Rout bas great curative properties, 

Truiy yours, 


PF ee et Oe | 


276 9th St., Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y° 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 


follow. 


We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Di- 


sease. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your 
kidneys are getting better they will help all the other organs to health. A 


trial will convince anyone. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE OF SWAMIP-ROOT FREE BY MAIL. 


You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, 


Swamp- 


Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp- 
Root and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimo- 
nial letters received from men and women who owe their good health, in 
fact their very lives, to the great curative’properties of Swamp-Root. In 
writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read 
this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 


stores everywhere. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 


N. Y., on every bottle. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 
LOW! 


One Registered Bull, very fine, ten months 
old. One Registered Bull, six months old 


Oue Registered Bull four months old. Lot of | 


¥e-grade Bullcalves One Buil out of a Here- 


| 


| 


ford cow by big angus Bull, five months old; | 


good enough to head anybody’s beef herd. 
We were awarded nine first and four second 
premiums at the last Charlotte, N.C., Fair. 

The above stocks are as fine as can be 
found in Virginia, and will be sold cheap, 
considering quality. 


WwW. ®M@ WATKINS & SONS, 








Saxe, ( harlotte County, Va. 
' Best of | 

Collie The Best of Im- 

ported Stock. . .. 

Dogs tered. No better in the 

United States. 

Also BROWN LEG- 


Pups now ready for deliv- 

ery. $10 to $25, Regis- 
HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 
trio, $15 per dozen. 


aa Egas l0c. each, by two or more settings. | § 


— 


Berkshire Pigs and Angora Goats. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 








TO MAKE TOBACCO PAY 


The undersigned has just published 
a book on “Successfully Growing, 
Curing and Grading Tobacco,” out- 
lining the system by which he has 
grown his own crop for four years 
past, getting an average price for 
this period of 


$173.79 Per Acre. 
The book is for sale at One Dollar 
per copy, and may be ordered of 


ISAIAH CARVER, 


Nashville, N. C. 





Are not profitable if you buy a poorly ouilt 
Mil. or the cheapest miil, regardiesa of 
Quality. We nave GOOD cheap Mills. and the 
&B oT an' most accurate mills at reascnab e 
Prices. 't will cost you nothing but five min- & 


Utes time and a postal card toinvestiga’s our 


miis Geve full particulars of size mill wanted 
ard w¢ vill gve you low prices) We quar. 
ani -tuliyevery hing we seli. Writeus NOW F 
white you hase our address, 
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The Department of Biology in the 
A. & M. College. 


The department of biology at the 
A. & M. College, while not generally 
regarded as a part of the agricultu- 
ral division, has been given such a 
practical farming cast by Dr. F. L. 
Stevens—who, by the way, is one of 
the most popular and efficient in- 
structors ever in the College—as to 
make this part of the curriculum of 
especial interest to all friends of 
agricultural education. In the De- 
cember examinations, for example, 
eleven questions were asked, and our 
readers may judge of the value of 
the course by these eleven questions: 

1. Describe completely some pow- 
dery mildew and tell what plants 
suffer attack from this fungus? 

2. What are rusts? What is pe- 
culiar about them? Draw some rust 
spores ? 

38. How do you prevent oat and 
corn smut? 

4, How do you prevent the apple 
scab? 

5. Diseuss the wilt disease of the 
eotton and melon under four heads 
as follows: Cause; damage, method 
of spread; method of prevention? 

6. Discuss in a similar way the 
apple and pear blight? . 

7. What are the chief fungicides? 
Tell in detail how you make the Bor- 
deaux mixture? 

8. Give the cost of spraying va- 
rious crops. 

9. Draw three of the fungi im- 
perfecti belonging to different or- 
ders? 

10. Discuss the peach yellows, em- 
phasizing cost and prevention? 

11. A diseased specimen of plant 
was given to the class and they were 
requested to diagnose it. 





Last Week in Cotton Prices. 


The local cotton market yesterday 
was the steadiest for some time past. 
However, the sales (as usual of late) 
were very small. Only sixteen bales 
were sold on the market during the 
entire day. The range of prices was 
from 18 to 18% cents. The receipts 
on this date last year were 14 bales, 
and the prices from 8% to 8% 
cents. 

Local speculators are still keeping 
rather shy of cotton futures al- 
though there were considerably more 
manipulators the past week than for 
the previous week or two. 

A gentleman who is familiar with 
the market fluctuations said yester- 
day that the past week has been by 
odds the wildest and most fluctuat- 
ing he has observed this season and 
for a number of seasons past. Par- 
ticularizing, he said that during the 
past six days the advances have. been 
from thirty to sixty points a day and 
the declines have been at least equal- 
ly as great. It is a fact the records 
show that after breaking from 13.45 
to 12.60 on Monday there was an ad- 
vance to 13.95 on Tuesday. Then a 
tumble to 13.15 on Wednesday, a 
break to 12.92 on Thursday, and then 
a recovery of over half a cent on 
Friday. The week closed, however, 
as steady as could be desired yester- 
day. 





Under such conditions as the 
above figures show to have existed it 
is no wonder that dealers and plan- 
ters are bewildered so that very little 
business is done on the market and 
the farmers are that puzzled that 
they can’t decide what to do and 
take it out in doing nothing so far 
as the sale of cotton is concerned. 

Opinion is still divided as to the 
real trend of the market. There are 
those well posted on the market who 
contend that cotton is steadily seek- 
ing a lower level and will go still 
lower than 18 cents instead of ad- 
vancing later in the season. On the 
other hand there are those, and they 
considerably outnumber the bearish 
element, on this market, too, who are 
firm in their contention that 15, 16, 
and even 17 cent cotton, will be seen 
on the market before the next crop 
comes.—Raleigh Post, 9th. 





Texas Planters Want North Carolina 
Seed. 


Mr. J. E. Jones, representing the 
Dallas Jobbers Cotton Seed Supply 
Company, of Dallas, Texas, spent 
yesterday in Raleigh on the mission 
of securing cotton seed to be planted 
in the boll weevil districts of Texas. 

“We want to get cotton seed from 
the northern part of the cotton 
belt,” he explained to a Post repor- 
ter, “believing that this cotton will 
mature more quickly in Texas than 
cotton raised from Texas seed, and 
thus we will escape the boll weevil, 
which grows worse as the season ad- 
vances.” 

Mr. Jones said that his company 
wanted 150,000 pounds of seed from 
North Carolina this year and he was 
paying from 50 to 60 cents for it. 
If this seed turns out as they hope 
then they will buy half a million 
pounds in the Old North State next 
year and the Tar Heel farmers may 
make quite an industry of growing 
seed for the Texas planters.—Ra- 
leigh Post. 





The Way We See It. 


How any man can let a_ paper 
come to him year in and year out 
without paying for it, and then get 
mad with the Editor and say hard 
things about him, if he duns him 
for the price of the paper, is a prob- 
lem I am not able to solve. The man 
who edits a paper and sells it to his 
brother man for a dollar or two, as 
the case may be, is as justly entitled 
to it as the man who sells a bushel 
of wheat for a dollar. The farmer 
cannot afford to raise his wheat and 
give to his fellow man, neither can 
a man edit a paper and give it to 
his fellow man.—P. M. Phillips, 
Rowan Co., N. C., Jan. 8, 1904. 





Do right, and God’s recompense 
to you will be the power of doing 
more right.—Robertson. 





DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


It is exceptional to find a family 
where there are no domestic rup- 
tures occasionally, but these can be 
lessened by having Dr. King’s New 
Life Pills around. Much trouble 
they save by their great work in 
Stomach and Liver troubles. They 
not only relieve you, but cure. 25ce. 
at all druggists. 





This illust graph ofa field 


of Cow Peas, all planted the same day and 
fertilzed alike, except that those on the left had 
a Top Dressing of 


Nitrate of Soda 


(The Standard Ammoniate) 


s00 pounds to the acre, while the others had 
none. Itis proof of what Nitrate will do for 
even leguminous crops. 100 
of Soda per acre, fed to any crop, whether 
Grass, Cotton, Corn, Tobacco, or Pota= 
toes, will return many times the cost of the 
itrate—moreover it brings the crop to matu- 
rity two weeks earlier. This item is worth 
dollars to the market gardener. 

Valuable Bulletins, giving the actual results 
attained by various Agricultural Experiment 
Stations with all kinds of crops, are sent abso= 
lutely free to farmers. Send your name and 
complete address on Post Card. 


Wa. S. Myers, Dircctor, 12-16 Joha St., NewYork 
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North Carolina Meth- xo 
odist Handbook. . 


Mnow Your Church. 


Send for the North Carolina Metho- 
dist Handbook for 1904 and learn 
what is being done by North Carolina Meth- 
odists in the two Conferences. 


There are 20 Maps 


each representing a District, and giving the 
location of every Methodist Church within 
the District. : 


The Historical Tree 


gives in artistic form the complete history 
of Methodism from the very first. There is 
a large number of half-tone cuts. You can 
find in the Handbook any information 
about the Church you may need. It is really 
a dollar book for TWENTY-FIVK CENTS. 
Send for copy. Address 


T. N. IVEY, Editor, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





Are You Looking 
After Your Soul’s 
Welfare ? 


EVERY HOME NEEDS A RELIGIOUS PAPER 


You can get the BIBLICAL RECORDER and 
the PROGRESSIVE FARMER for TWO DOL- 
LARS—provided you are now a subscriber to 
one or the other, or both, of the papers. 

The BIBLICAL RECORKER wili furnish to 
a'l your family reading that will make them 
better and fit them for life eternal. 


Some Features: 


Sunday School Lesson, weekly. 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Christian Review of Events 

Short Articles on the Great Doctrines. 

News of the Religious world. 

Vi al Connection with all Baptis* Doctrines 
and Institutions. 

Home Reading for ail the Family. 


Subscription 1.50 Yer Year. 


Address, 


Biblical Recorder, 


RLLEIGH, N. C. 


Remember: 
You need a farm paper to help you work. 
You needa religious paper to help you live, 
Life is more than wealth. 
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A Golden Rule NOTES 
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of Agriculture: LES 
Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of The Bapt 
Pp otash || «.. 
° rr . n 
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and quantity in the har- , , Son, 12 
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Fine Farm for Sale. } ho. 
: is Spi 
A fine farm of 147 acres for sale; well his Sp 
adapted to tobacco an1 ail grains, erasses his pres 
and clover, lucern, peas, etc. Buildings cost . 
$1,800; timber worth $1,900, and lend worth and by 
all you can pay for it. Any one wishing to “Ty 
buy, come to me. yet Pinta and you can all, 
e terms to suit purchaser. 
—— N. ALLEN, rane. Orange Co., N.C. temptat 
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BOTH FOR $2.00. i 
We have made arrangements by which we Eden ( 
are enabled to make the following club of el tod 
fers: ‘ 
No. 1. tion th 
The Progressive Farmer .............:ceceesees $1.0 of kno 
The Raleigh Biblical Recorder................ 1.80 } ‘ 
Both one year for $2. them 
he insi 
No. 2. - “ 
The Progressive Farme...............:..cceee $1.00 at "as 
The Raleigh Christian Advocate ............ 1.60 to shi 
Both one year for $2. acknov 
Me. 3. has he 
The Progressive Farmer......... sith atcbaiteanaes $1.00 toa 
The Greensboro Christian Advocate... 1.60 + wee 
Both one year for $2. consid 
_ No. 4. longer 
The Progressive FarmMe:......... ccs $1.00 stones 
The Presbyterian Standard ..................5 2.00 
Both one year for $2.25. hath - 
The only condition is that you must bea | Assert 
new subscriber to one or both papers. This thus u 
is imperative. b 
Address al! orders to eae ig een a 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, g assum 
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One Registered Polled Angus re 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 17. 





The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. 
(Matt. 3:18-4, 11.) 


Golden Text. And lo, a voice from 
heaven, saying, This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
(Matt. 3:17.) 

The Fourfold Temptation.—The 
thirteenth chapter closes with an ac- 
count of the baptismal scene at the 
river Jordan. Before entering upon 
his own public ministry Jesus gave 
the seal of his approval to the work 
of John, his forerunner. The bap- 
tim of John was a sign of submis- 
sion and devotion to God and his ser- 
vice. Jesus “fulfils all righteous- 
ness,” by thus publicly and solemnly 
declaring his submission and devo- 
tion to the God of Israel. The Fath- 
er honored this act by pouring out 
his Spirit and visibly manifesting 
his presence in the “form of a dove,” 
and by proclaiming in the hearing of 
all, “This is my beloved Son.” The 
temptations immediately. 
Three distinct assaults of the arch 
fend are recorded, but four things 
seem to be involved. 

The Father’s assailed. 
The insinuation is subtle as it was 
in the case of the temptation in 
Eden (Gen. 3: 1-5). “He endeavor- 
ed to beget in our first parents a no- 
tion that God forbade them the tree 
he grudged 
them the benefit of it; and so here 
he insinuates to our Savior, that his 
Father has cast him off and left him 
to shift for himself.” “Did God 
acknowledge thee as his Son, and 
has he now left thee to famish with 
hunger ? 


follow 


goodness 


of knowledge because 


How inconsistent, how in- 
considerate. I would endure it no 
longer, but ‘command that these 
stones be made bread.’ The Father 
hath forgotten and forsaken thee. 
| Assert thine own power.” To have 
thus used his power here would have 
been a violation of the conditions he 


assumed when he entered the body 


“prepared” for him (Heb. 10:5) and 
became subject to human infirmity 
and limitation. No temptation more 
frequently assails God’s people than 
the temptation to question the good- 
ness of God. 

Tempted to doubt his Sonship. “If 
thou be the Son of God.” Satan 
covertly insinuates that he may be 
mistaken in believing himself the 
+Son of God. Those internal assur- 
ances may have been but the imagi- 
nations of an overwrought mind; 
that voice at the river’s brink a de- 
ception. “I would bring this matter 
j to the test and know for myself. Test 
your power and see whether indeed 
you are the Son of God.” Thus Sa- 
tan assails thé people of God, tempt- 
Ing them to doubt the evidence of 
their acceptance with God and also 
M some way to test the matter. Faith 
does not rest upon satisfied sense or 
Sensibility, but upon the word of 








God (Heb, 11: 8, 17-19, 30). 
Tempted to presumption. “If... 
cast thyself down.” “No harm can 
Pee to thee if thou art the son of 
\God.” In his humanity Jesus could 
only use his divine power to protect 





him from evil when in the path of 
duty. Duty did not require him to 
cast himself down. It would have 
been presumption. Many have been 
tempted to presumption, and many 
have fallen thereby. A man who had 
been saved from drink went with 
some old companions into a bar-room 
while they drank, thinking thus to 
show to them his power over drink, 
but he fell, and was never restored 
again. 

Tempted to idolatry (vs. 8-10). “I 
am the god of this world. You want 
to win it. The way you have chosen 
is a hard one. You need not go that 
way. By one act of worship ac- 
knowledge my right to it, and all is 
yours.” Christ repudiated him and 
his claim. Satan is the acknowledged 
god of this world (2 Cor. 4: 4), but 
he is a base usurper, and ultimately 
the rightful Lord will be recognized 
(Phil. 2: 9-11). Often the saints are 
tempted to find an easier way, to 
bow down at some mandate of the 
world, or worship at some shrine of 
self or mammon. At all such times 
only one answer should be given: “It 
is written,” ete., (v. 10).—Practical 
Commentary. 


APPLICATION: VIOTORY OVER TEMP- 
TION. 


1. Jesus.—1. Sought baptism at 
the hands of an inferior. We lose 
a blessing if we despise the channel 
through which God sends it. 

2. In self-denial and cheerful obe- 
dience fulfilled each small part of 
God’s plan for his life. In this he 
expects each disciple to follow his 
example, 

3. Was tempted in all points like 
unto his brethren, resisted as we too 
may resist, won a victory as we too 
may be victorious in every tempta- 
tion (1 Cor. 10: 18). 

4. Can fully sympathize with man 
in every trial and temptation. 


- THE MARKETS — 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, Jan. 9, 1904. 











ENON can sskaiscuapevishsss sesiavabaasaane 18@ 184% 
Prices this date last year................cssccsssecees 84% 
Reeeipts this week............cccccssssesecsseee 179 bales 
Receipts same week last year............ 187 bales 





CHARLOTTE COTTON. 
CHARLOTTE, Jan. 9, 1904. 
These figures represent prices paid to wag- 
ons: 
I FA oo ssicicacnsssscnsnncssosessscnanssieactangaae 
Strict middling... 
AO cara dan os dk cn ssachaesdccnininin vaaceneansassbi cannes 
Good middling tinges .. whe 
Strict middling tinges.................... 
Middiing tinges 
MUMMINTOM c 2545; reschadagken navanddesscsnnanasastcdes xenasncrerondeoane 













WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, Jan. 9, 1904. 


Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 lbs............... 70 
“s sx. -e-Fr m6; 0s Oc Bis. s. sickest 76 
oo PPE, V STIR, BU; 0 cance sess cackesse: 60 
“6 Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.........65 
“ BPOney, Vive WW siiecievisessiccccecctoosas 75 


ss RERIMNOIA canctnasssetasiascchtoodeade Goasceocats 
COPEL, THEIGAS Bas scsecsicesscecosscssce 

N.C. bacon, hams, Ib 

“ ad MI aos asisaskentescdncaisenasiacers 124% 

“ “ 

TEE, OF COI aia pnnsceniaissnns aidienndssidzistacansatars 

Chickens, grown.... 


bad NG. cikistasdassdacholedeis dettesitioea’ 
VOI, Bio scectisccccsissctescacoassnectaestsnstastins 
MEE cacnscntascanastaresagantethasiaccmnaieasin csaaens 
I aS cc detsicecica’ scctoachnanadhacdes tks Meaecas 


Bweet Potatoes, DU..........ccscccccscsccccssssccecees 
Beef cattle, ib 


TI. John.—A feeling of unworthi- 
ness does not excuse from service. 

III. The Tempter.—1. Always at- 
tacks us at our greatest disadvantage 
and often just after great spiritual 
blessings. 

2. Quotes Scripture. 

8. Makes extravagant 
which he cannot fulfill. 

IV. Man.—Special consecration 
and the conscious presence of the 
Holy Spirit before venturing upon 
life’s work insure positive, glorious 
success. 


promises 

















A Boy who desires to work 
Wanted. his way through school. 
Address, 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 





How to Make $500.00 


YEARLY PROFIT WITH HENS, 


Wonderful scientific discovery—45 gold and 
silver medals and diplomas eg hearse: 4 
mail postpaid for $1.00. All orders receive 

in December I will include one large im- 
poited Resurrection Plant and the Wo- 
man’s Magazine for one year free, and all 
pares. Send now. Address, J. E. RUE, 

. O. Box 4, Littleton, N. C. 





= 


686666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send f:* 
cirenlar. KE. KRAUSER & BHO... Milton, Bo 















When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 





Chester Whites. 


Registered herd—First Premiam Stock - 
largest and most prolific hog on record; 
8 Sows, 41 Pigs; breeding stoek 400 to 700 
pounds; easy feeders; service boars; sows 
bred. Fancy Pigs for sale. 
P. M. FUNKHOUSER, 
Winehester, Va. 

}fReferences: Farmers and Merehants 
National Bank, Winchester, Va. 








To All 
ALLIANCEMEN 





and 





Ex-Alliancemen Lf 








LET US SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON YOUR PURCHASES FOR 1904! 








I can get for you Cutaway and Solid Disk 
Harrows, Smoothing or Drag Harrows, Wire 
Fencing, Wagons, Buggies, Nails, Plows, 
Plow Castings (all kinds), Barbed and Smooth 
Wire, Poultry Netting, Hoes (Handled or 
Eye Pattern), Corn Shellers, Hay and Straw 
Cutters, Axes, Horse Collars, Bridles, Har- 
ness, Backband Webbing and Hooks, Shovels, 


Spades, Potato Hooks, 


Pitchforks, Trace 


Chains, Plow Clevises, Repair Links, Plow 
Bolts, Cotton Rope, etc., etc. 


Meat, Lard, Sugar, Coffee, Soda, 


And in fact, almost ANYTHING you want to buy. 








No General Price List; Write for What You Want. 








IT. B. PARKER, S. B. A.. 
RALEIGH, N. €. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


When Johnny Spends thé Day. 


When Johnny spends the day with 
us. you never seen the beat 

O’ all the things a-happenin’ in this 
ole house an’ street. 








Ma she begins by lockin’ up the pan- 
try door an’ cellar, 
An’ ev’ry place that’s like as not to 
interest a feller. 
An’ all her chiny ornyments, a-stick- 
in’ ’round the wall, 
She sets as high as she kin reach, fer 
fear they’ll git a fall. 
An’ then she gits the arnicky, an’ 
stickin’ plaster out, 
An’ says, “When Johnny’s visitin’ 
they’re good to have about.” 
T tell you what, there’s plenty fuss 
When Johnny spends the day with 
us! 


When Johnny spends the day with 
us, Pa puts his books away, 
An’ says, “Ilow long, in thunder, is 
that noosance goin’ to stay ?”’ 

He brings the new lawn-mower up, 

an’ locks it in the shed; 
An’ hides his strop, an’ razor, ’tween 
the covers on the bed. 
He says, “Keep out that 
whatever else you do, 
Er I shall have a settlement with 
you an’ Johnny too!” 
Says he, “It makes a lot 0” fuss 
To have him spend the day with 
us!” 


liberry, 


When Johnny spends the day with 
us, the man acrost the street 
Runs out an’ swears like anything, 
an’s stamps with both his feet; 

An’ says he’ll have us ’rested ’cause 

his winder-glass is broke, 
An’ if he ever ketches us it won’t be 
any joke! 
He never knows who done it, ’cause 
there’s no one ever round, 
An’ Johnny, in perticular, ain’t like- 
ly to be found. 
I tell you what, there’s plenty fuss 
When * ohnny spends the day with 
us 


When Johnny spends the day with 
us, the cat gits up an’ goes 
A-scootin’ ’crost a dozen lots to some 
ole place she knows; 
The next-door children climb the 
fence. an’ hang around fer hours, 
An’ bust the hinges off the gate, an’ 
trample down the flowers; 
An’ break the line with Bridget’s 
wash, an’ muddy up the cloze; 
An’ Bridget she gives warnin’ then 
—an’ that’s the way it goes— 
A plenty noise an’ plenty fuss, 
When : ohnny spends the day with 
us 


—Elizabeth Sylvester, in September 
Century. 





The Sly Opossum. 


To the casual observer the opossum 
is a brainless, slow-going, lazy beast, 
with seareely enough energy to eat 
his food. But I fancy that there is 
a good deal more of the knave than 
the fool about him, and that his ap- 
parent stupidity is but a part of his 
business policy. Helpless as he often 
seems to be, he usually has a snug 
hole to crawl into when he wishes to 
sleep, and he seldom goes hungry 
when there is any food to be had. 
Although he is slow, he is persever- 
ing, and manages somehow to cap- 
ture many animals which have much 
greater speed. Squirrels, for in- 
stance, often fall a prey to him in 
the open woods, and once, when I 
left an opossum for a few hours in 
the same room with some red squir- 





rels, he had captured and half de- 
voured one before I-returned. Rats, 
mice and rabbits he also captures, 
probably by lying in wait for them, 
and insects he obtains in various 
ways. Birds’ eggs he regards with 
much favor, and he finds a great 
many, both on the ground and in the 
trees, during the nesting-season. 
Young birds, too, are hunted for and 
devoured, and oceasionlly the old 
birds themselves fail to escape him. 

But he is not dependent on animal 
food, for all is grist which comes to 
his mill. He is fond of nearly all 
the wild fruits and berries he finds 
in the woods and fields, and will even 
come into the orchards and vineyards 
to sample the cultivated varieties.— 
December Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 





A Boy’s Heavy Handicap. 


“Can any good thing come out of 
Wall Street?” Yes, here is something 
good from the Wall Street News: 

It is related of a wealthy Philadel- 
phian, now dead, that a young man 
came to him one day and asked for 
help to start in business. 

“Do you drink?” inquired the mill- 
ionaire. 

“Occasionally.” 

“Stop it; stop it for a year and 
then come and see me.” 

The young man broke off the habit 
at once, and at the end of the year 
again presented himself. 

“Do you smoke?” asked the great 
man. 

“Yes, now and then.” 

“Stop it! stop it for a year, and 
then come and see me.” 

The young man went away and cut 
loose from the habit, and, after an- 
other twelve months, once more 
faced the philanthropist. 

“Do you chew?” 

“Yes.” 

“Stop it! stop it for a year and 
then come and see me.” 

But the young man never called 
again. When some one asked him 
why, he replied: 

“Didn’t I know what he was driv- 
ing at? He’d have told me that as 
I had stopped chewing, smoking and 
drinking, I must have saved enough 
money to start myself.” 





The Farm School. 


“My boy, I am very sorry you can- 
not go to college this fall. I talked 
with your father, and he feels bad 
about it. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘you 
know that the fall work must be done, 
and I am not as strong as I used to 
be; I am very proud of Samuel. He 
is such a strong, noble boy;’ and he 
rushed out to work.” 

“Did father say that? It is hard 
for him. I will not complain. Good- 
by college for me, mother.” 

The mother thought long about 
this educational matter. She could 
not understand why they did not have 
school later and only in the. winter. 
Finally, a bright idea came into her 
mind, as she was looking over some 
old clothes. “There is our minister; 
I wonder if he would not teach our 
Sammy.” The more she thought of 
it the brighter the idea grew. She 


went to the old superannuated man, 
and told him the whole plan. 

“Teach him! Bless the boy, yes, 
and his chums also. They can recite 
Saturday afternoons, and the lessons 
given will be learned as they go 
about their work. I have an original 
idea about education. We will take 
the things about us, and follow their 
names, origins, plans, uses, and con- 
nections. In that way they will learn 
literature, languages, and the scien- 
ces. The race began on a farm, and 
nearly all our education of any value 
is identified with it. Agassiz start- 
ed his boys to studying a fish, and 
asked them to describe it. I shall be- 
gin with a plow, and lead them on 
back through history. They will en- 
joy it, and so shall I.” The old min- 
ister brightened with the idea of the 
mission before him. 

It is needless to say that the boys 
looked forward to Saturday confer- 
ences with pleasure, and they became, 
in time, learned in the lore of the 
past and _present.—Northwestern 
Advocate. 























Don’t try cheap cough medi- 
| cines. et the best, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral What a 
record it has, sixty years-of 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


cures! Ask your doctor if 
he doesn’t use it for coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, and all 
throat and lung troubles. 
“Thave found that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
is the best medicine I can prescribe for bron- 


chitis, influenza, coughs, and hard colds.” 
M. LODEMAN, M.D., Ithaca. N. Y. 


J.C. AYER CO., 
Mass. 


25c., 50c., £1.00. 
All druggists. Lowell 





2 for 


Bronchitis 


Correct any tendency to constipa- 
tion with small doses of Ayer’s Pills. 





cost more—yield more— Yea 
save all experimenting— 
Save disappointments, 48 
ears the Standard Seeds, 
old by all dealers. 1904 
Seed Annual postpaid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 














CAVEATS, TRADE MAR KS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESIGNS. 

Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, coste less, better coven 
My office Case te U. ov. 6. Fetent Ofice, 

ory euaminetiows } 2 fee not = au patent 

is secured. — GIVEN —19 YEARS 

a Fi 


‘yay ‘ie 
5 ee Fatents procured are 


INVENTIVE AGE 











E.G. SIGGERS, oxe.f.Se..8t- Se 






















Ifyou 
would 
get outof 
@ crop all 
that soiland 
6un can do for 

you plant 


GRECORY’S 


SEEDS 


Sure, safe, reliable. For nearly 50 
years thestandard. Sold under 
three warrants. Send for 
free catalogue. 

a3. .ORECORY & 80K, 

lehead, 





$< 


Pe ny ware ae ee ee ee 
We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 4 


nd vs sxetch or photo of ee ay 
port on TRADI lit 


How to Secure R ADE-MAR ARKS wate 


Patents and 
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OPPOSITE US. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON: D.C. 
SEABOARD 


Aza Lins Raiwayr 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND 
1.25 a. m.—‘“Seaboard Express.” For 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra-_ 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and 8t. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and 0. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At 
-lanta for all points South 
‘Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.83 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Scuthern Pines, Pinehurst, At 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all peints. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. P. SMITH, T. P. A. 

C. H. GATTIS, OT. & P. A, 
Phones 117. | Raleigh, N ‘0. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, Cc. 

The constitution, by-laws and ;names of 
officers of the society wili be furnished on 
applicat'on. Each correspondent should en- 
close cc for re ly. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

Sta e Colors—T»r.,uoise, Blue. 

International Flower—Coreopsis. 

State Flower—Marguerite. 

Motto—Good Cheer. 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 














MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


Morning Prayer for the New Year. 


“Let me to-day do something that 
shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s 
vast store, 
And may I be so favored as to make 
Of joy’s too scanty sum a little 
more. 


Let me not hurt, by any selfish deed 
Or thoughtless word, the heart of 
‘foe or friend; 

Nor would I pass, unseeing, worthy 
_ need, 

Or sin by silence when I should de- 
fend. 


However meager be 
wealth, 
Let me give something that shall 
aid my kind, 
A word of courage, or a thought of 
health, 
Dropped as I pass for troubled 
hearts to find. 


my worldly 


Let me to-night look back across the 
span 

’Twixt dawn and dark, and to my 

conscience say— 
Because of some good act to beast 
or man— 

“The world is better that I lived 

to-day.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
* * * 

Cut out the above morning 
thought (or better still, copy it, and 
leave your “Farmer” uncut to pass 
on to some one who cannot take it) 
and pin or paste this little prayer 
where your eyes will rest on it, the 
last thing at night, so that its 
thought may have the whole night 


-to take root in and also meet your 


eyes first thing in the morning, and 
thus while you go about the daily 
tasks it may be an ever present in- 
spiration to you. You will soon 
memorize it and it will become a 
part of you. A good part, too. It 
won’t hurt you. Try it. 
* * * 

I know one farmer’s wife who had 
a very refractory churn. The butter 
would have stubborn spells and ut- 
terly refuse to appear in little yel- 
low balls on the top of the milk in 
the churn. She would coax it. First 
by a little warm water; but it would 
look farther away than ever; then, 
by a little cold water; but it would 
foam in defiance; then, she would 
beat the contrary milk hard and fast, 
but it was often a long time beforc 
the offended butter would condescend 
to reveal itself to her tired and im- 
patient eyes. It was so aggravating 
and she used to get so tired and wor 
ried and discouraged. So she hit on 
a plan for utilizing the time neces- 
sarily consumed by the monotonous 
thumping of that churn dasher, keep- 
ing her patience and making it a 
more attractive operation. She had 
taken up the Chatauqua eourse of 





home reading which is divided into a 
four-years’ course, one year, being 
a French-Greek year, in which the 
reading is the history, literature, art 
of, and travel in those countries. The 
other years are MRussian-Italian; 
English and an American year. This 
was her “English” year. As a school 
girl she had always found memoriz- 
ing dates or a succession of events, 
difficult. The books are written in 
an interesting style, and are enter- 
taining. So she enjoyed her even- 
ings, or “picked up,” reading, but 
she thought with dread of the exam- 
ination and review questions at the 
end of each chapter, but she had an 
ambition to answer them too, yet 
never a minute’s time for seemingly 
so unpractical a thing. This was her 
plan: She copied on a little slip the 
of paper old rhyme of the succession 
of the kings, and the first time that 
old churn got refractory she just 
said to the invisible butter: “Take 
your time, I’m in no hurry at all. 
Just when it suits you to appear, ’m 
here.” 

Up and down went the church 
dasher with every stroke also went: 
“First Wil—yum—the—Nor—man, 

then Wil—yum—his—son—n 
Hen—ry—Stephen— and—Hen—ry, 

then Rich—ard—and—J ohn.” 

As she said all this aloud, that old 
butter must have gotten curious to 
see what was making the new noise. 
Before she knew it, up it popped to 
the top of the churn, for glancing 
down there she saw its yellow eyes 
smiling up at her. After that the 
churning was not nearly so great a 
task, it was almost companionable; 
in fact, it got so that she only hal 
to see the milk and waiting dasher 
in the churn, reach out her hand to 
grasp it, when lo! the great con- 
queror and all his quarrelsome 
stalwart sons, yes, and descendants, 
too, trooped past her in one long 
unbroken throng. 


Of course after a time even the 
Norman and his many sons became 
monotonous. Then she took a bit of 
poetry with some thought in it that 
she wished to make her own, the up 
and down of the dasher emphasized 
the rhythm and assisted memory. 
Later still, any facts that came up 
in her reading that she wished to 
memorize, she did it in the same 
way. 

Now of course you don’t have such 
a time with your butter; you use a 
thermometer and have the tempera- 
ture just right, and you let your 
cream stand just long enough, and 
not too long; but it’s a good plan for 
you, nevertheless, to make some good 
thought your own by memorizing 
while doing any work that is, or 
can be made, mechanical. You will 
broaden both outlook and character 
and feed your starving soul and 


brain. 
a m n 


Now, let’s settle down to a real 
old-fashioned “gossipy” time; we’ll 
talk first about ourselves and then 
about our neighbors. 

What did you get?—no, do?—for 
Christmas ? 

The month before Christmas was 
about the busiest one at Sunshine 





headquarters that we ever had. Some 
hundreds of packages were sent out, 
mostly going to brighten the bedside 
of shut-ins, filling little neglected 
stockings, in fact, in many cases, 
were the little stockings themselves, 
not to hang up for Santa to fill, as 
he is an unknown quantity in their 
little lives, but to cover little frosted 
toes that have stung and burned this 
last cold weather from Jack Frost’s 
vicious bites. Much of the cheer 
sent out was necessaries for the des- 
titute, while others were simply re- 
membrances of the season. 

On the whole, North Carolina Sun- 
shine did herself proud, for many of 
the Circles are new, but the daily re- 
ports coming in are not only excel- 
lent, but are inspiring to new effort. 

One Circle of scattered members, 
“The Helpful Neighbor’s” Circle, 
live in a small town, and while all 
are limited in this world’s goods, 
their report is one that might do 
credit to any one. Their thoughtful 
kindheartedness is full of suggestive- 
ness for all of us, for Sunshine, you 
know, keeps not only Christmas, but 
all the year. One member made a 
Christmas tree and invited all the 
Santa-less neighbors’ children to 
come and have a good time, and they 
had it, too, although everything on 
that tree, even to the decorations, 
was home-made by this ’Shiner’s own 
fingers. Another baked a cake, and 
Christmas sent a big slice to all her 
neighbors who had none. Another 
sent for a woman whom she knew 
who has nine children and no Santa, 
to come in; sent not only word to 
come, but a wagon after her, and 
gave them all a good substantial din- 
ner and a bright day. Still, another, 
who had not been able to make and 
sell her butter for a month or two, 
and had depended on that for Christ- 
mas funds, was feeling much disap- 
pointed because she could not pass 
on the cheer she desired, but she 
looked around and found folks who 
had no butter Christmas day, and 
her butter was their Sunshine, and 
she sent buttermilk to another fam- 
ily who had none to make their 
Christmas biscuits, and when she sat 
down to write her report she found 
that she had brightened thirty-four 
different lives in her Christmas giv- 
ing, and was no poorer herself. She 
says that the riches of this Yuletide 
will never pass from her. 





SAVED FROM TERRIBLE 
DEATH. 

The family of Mrs. M. L. Bobbitt 
of Gargerton, Tenn., saw her dying 
and were powerless to save her. The 
most skillful physicians and every 
remedy used, failed, while consump- 
tion was slowly but surely taking her 
life. In this terrible hour Dr. King’s 
New Discovery for Consumption 
turned despair into joy. The first 
bottle brought immediate relief and 
its continued use completely cured 
her. It’s the most certain cure in 
the world for all throat and lung 
troubles. Guaranteed Bottles 50e. 
and $1.00. Trial Bottles free at ati 
druggists. 








? +] A #5000, 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide ‘soo: 

300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating al! fur animals. 

All about trapping, Trappers’ Secreta, a!) kinds of 

.. traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 

postpaid. We buy Raw Fars, Hides. Price List free. 

ANDERSCH BROS,, Dept.816, Minseapolls, Mina. 















Bvery mother can have, free, ou 
beok on the disorders of children 
stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 
sare many a medica) bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of-childhood. It has 
cured ohildren for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 26 cents 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


25>”. sie sas 








s { o> For 
200 Egg 
» INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 29, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is su! ject to change 
without notice to the pubuic. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


2.00 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and locai points. Carries 
Puliman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensvoro with No. 33, 
‘FioridayExpress,”’ for Charlotte, Colum- 
bia and Savannah. Pullman sleeper to 
Jacks nville, Fort Tampa Charleston and 
Augusta connections fur all points in Flor- 
idia. No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwest- 
ern Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
ard local stations. 

5.55 A. M., No. 112, daily for 
G.ldsboro and local stations; cunnect- 
ing at Gods»oro with Atlantic Coast 
Line for Wilm-ngton, N. C., Wilson, 
N. C.,, Tarboo, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
bo:o and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Herderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
prints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Saiem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Goids- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3°25 Pp. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and iniermediaie stations; connccts 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksvi:le, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-clacs 
coaches Washington to Jacksonviile, Fla. 
No, 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atianta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eas, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with nor 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingtun acd all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Saiisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’] Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICE, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. lL. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Chariotte, N. C. 
T. HE. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House pallttas. 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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hen sending your renewal be sure to give 

exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
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made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the me er discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscr av tod notice to that effect 
should be sent us. ithout such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become gpa em for payment of sub- 
Scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
05,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1905; ‘‘1 Sep. ’08,” to Sept. 1, 19038, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
to may changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








A Danger to Be Guarded Against. 


The cottonseed oil industry has 
greatly injured the raising of the 
staple by consuming the first and 
best seed and leaving the farmers the 
poor seed in the last pickings of in- 
ferior cotton for planting purposes. 
This has resulted in deteriorated 
plant, smaller bolls and shorted fi- 
ber, greatly reducing thereby the to- 
tal yield in pounds per acre. There 


is need of more intelligence in the 
farming operations.—Asheville Citi- 
zen. 





Gen. John B. Gordon Dead. 


Gen. John B. Gordon, in recent 
years the most noted of all living 
Confederates, died at Miami, Fla., 
at 10 o’clock Saturday night, 9th. 
He was 72 years old, and had served 
as Governor and United States Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

From the close of the war General 
Gordon put forth every effort to 
bring about harmonious relations 
between the North and South. He 
never spoke a bitter word against 
the North. He was commander-in- 
chief of the Confederate Veterans’ 
organization for many years, and 
whenever he presided at meetings of 
the organization he was greeted with 
great enthusiasm. 


VALUABLE BOOK ON TOBACCO 
CULTURE. 


Mr. Isaiah Carver, who is justly 
entitled to the distinction of being 
one of the most successful tobacco 
growers in Eastern oNrth Carolina, 
and who for several years has caused 
many growers in Nash County to 
marvel at his success, will soon place 
before the farmers of this and ad- 
joining counties a booklet in which 
he tells of his success and the rules 
he observes in cultivating tobacco. 
The views and treatise on this ques- 
tion by Mr. Carver are vastly differ- 
ent from those generally adhered to 
by most growers and we must say, 
embody the essentials in the produc- 
tion of a profitable crop. The work 
is now in the hands of the printers 
and will be issued about January Ist. 
The same will be a valuable book of 
information for tobacco growers.— 


Nashville Graphic. 
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A LESSON IN ADVERTISING. 


In their 1904 calendar just receiv- 
ed, N. W. Ayer & Son have adhered 
to their popular conception of a bus- 
iness calendar, but have changed the 
design and coloring. The size is the 
same, about fourteen by  twenty- 
eight inches, with large readable 
dates, but the clay modeled design 
printed in sepia tints, gives more 
prominence to their well-known mot- 
to, “Keeping Everlastingly At It 
Brings Success;” not a bad thing, 
by the way, for business people, and 
most other people, to have before 
them throughout the year. 

Requests for this calendar ad- 
dressed to their Philadelphia office, 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
cover cost and postage, will be taken 
eare of for the present. Last year 
the supply lasted barely ten days. 





OF INTEREST TO HUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS. 


Andersch Bros. Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide is a new 300-page, 
cloth bound book, full of practical 
facts for the trapper, hunter, farmer, 
fur and hide shipper. It is profuse- 
ly illustrated and contains accurate 
descriptions of the fur bearing ani- 
mals of North America, with the 
value of their skins, method of treat- 
ing, handling and shipnving; hunting 
and trapping for profit, kinds of 
traps, trappers’ secrets, decoys, 
snares, when and how to set traps, 
game laws of all States; all about 
skunk farms, opposum farms, fox 
farms; how to skin cattle, render tal- 
low, how to be your own butcher; re- 
moving skunk and mink odors, and a 
thousand and one valuable’ things 
found in no other book in the world. 
A $5,000 book, just from the press, 
up-to-date and in plain English. The 
price of this great work is $1.50, ex- 
cept to shippers of hides and furs, to 
whom a special price of $1 is made, 
express or postage prepaid, the pub- 
lishers being Andersch Bros., Dept. 
816, Minneapolis, Minn., the firm 
that pays the highest prices for ecat- 
tle and horse hides and all skins and 
furs, and whose reputation for re- 
mitting promptly has made them the 
favorite with all shippers. 





Really now aren’t 52 issues of such 
a journal as The Progressive Farmer 
worth one dollar of any man’s 
money ? 


— Ging 





(INCORPORATED ) 
Capital Stoek, $30,000.00. 


BUSINESS.— When you think of going off 
—oes §=8f0 school, write for College 
Journal and Special Offer of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
etc., by mail.) 






































To the “Sample Copy” Reader. 





DkAR FRIEND :—This number of The Progressive 
Farmer goes to a great many persons who are not sub- 
scribers, and our reason for sending you this copy, as you 
know, is that we want you to subscribe. The new com- 
pany expects to make The Prcgressive Farmer the big- 
gest, brightest, and best farm journal ever pnblished in 
North Carolina—in fact, with such men as Dr. Kilgore 
and Dr. Burkett added to its editorial staff, it cannot help 
being such a paper. This number is but the beginning; 
we expect to do better after we get the machinery to going 
smoothly. And we want you with us; in fact, you can- 
not afford not to be with us. The letters of Messrs. Burk- 
ett and Kilgore alone will be worth the subscription price, 
and any North Carolina farmer without them will be be- 
hind the times. It is a $200 paper offered for $1.00 a 
year, and your money back if you are not satisfied. That 
is the offer; we mean it, and we have $7,500 to back it 
up. Shall we not have your subscription on these terms? 
Better yet: If you would like to see three or four more 
copies before subscribing, say so, and we will send them 
free of charge. Here are the blanks, and if you wish to 
be in line with, and in touch with, the most progressive 
and enterprising North Carolina farmers, you cannot afford 
to neglect this opportunity. Write to-day. 

Awaiting your reply, we are, 

Yours for service, 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 





MEssrs. Pox, Ki.corE & BuRKETT, Zattors, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Gentlemen : — Enclosed Gentlemen :-—I have re- 
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send me The Progressive The Progressive Farmer, but 
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Farmer at your regular 


rates, with the understand- | °t four more sample copies 


ing that the money will be before subscribing. Please 


refunded if I am not satis- send them without charge 


fied. to. me. 
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